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And they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
And their spears into pruning-hooks... Nation shall not 
lift up sword against Nation, Neither shall they learn 


War any more. 


Isaiah, I, iv 


A STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


It is the desire of the sponsors and editors 
of NEW OUTLOOK that this publication 
serve as a medium for the clarification of 
problems concerning peace and cooperation 
among all the peoples of the Middle East. 
It will therefore be open to the expression 
of opinions, however diverse, that have that 
general aim in view. 

NEW OUTLOOK will strive to reflect those 
aspirations and accomplishments in the 
economic, social and cultural fields that 
are common to all the peoples and countries 
of the area and could, given the elimination 
of frictions and animosities, flourish and 
produce an ever greater abundance of well- 
being and happiness. 

The Editorial Board of this publication 
comprises a broad cross-section of trends 
and views, Jewish and Arab, in Israel, and 
it is entirely independent in discharging 
its task. The views and opinions expressed 
in NEW OUTLOOK by editors and contri- 
butors alike are their own. The sponsors 
of this monthly are in agreement with its 
general aim, but they are not pledged to 
identify themselves with specific ideas 
expressed in its pages. 
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THE KNESSET ON NEUTRALITY 


(November 1957) 


Neutralization the only way 


ie dispute threatening 
the peace of the 
Middle East is a three- 
sided one. Two of the forces are in- 
ternal, the third far transcends the nar- 
row confines of our region. And that 
is the decisive one... 

What must we do? 

The State of Israel must intensify its 
peace-campaign and not desist from it 
for a moment. It would only be foolish 
to worry lest some read into it signs 
of weakness or fear. 

Do not tell us: we already have time 
and again proclaimed this desire (for 
peace) and there is no point in repeating 
it again. We must repeat it again and 
again without cessation. 

We must continue to demand direct 
negotiations for peace between ourselves 
and the Arab states, to reiterate our 
teadiness for such negotiations, without 
prior conditions. We must repeat our 
suggestions for peace, suggestions based 
on mutual respect for the borders and 
for each other’s independence, on our 
teadiness to solve all the problems in dis- 
pute by negotiation, on economic cooper- 


YA’ACOV HAZAN 


(Mapam) 


ation and on special ar- 
rangements for communi- 
cations between the Arab 
states and the use of our ports, without 
these affecting the independence of our 
state. And most important — to emphasize 
our readiness to participate concretely 
in the solution of the problem of the 
refugees by settling them in the Arab 
countries, and even to do our share in 
absorption, first and foremost in the 
solution of humane and family problems, 
after the signing of a treaty of peace, 
but not as prepayment for a peace which 
does not yet exist. 

Our position stems from our honest 
care for peace and our strong desire to 
establish it upon just foundations, 
through an effort to lessen, as much as 
possible, the suffering which has been 
the lot of the refugees, as the result of 
the war which we did not want and 
which the Arab states forced upon us 
when they attacked the State of Israel 
on the day of its establishment. 

We do not believe that it will be pos- 
sible to tear down the wall of distrust 
between us and the Arab _ peoples 
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without giving expression to our goodwill 
in this field. It is not crucial that not 
we but they are chiefly responsible for 
the creation of this tragic problem. The 
problem exists and we must mobilize 
all our goodwill, all the higher tradition 
of our people, all the black memories 
of our own sufferings as refugees 
thoughout the world, in order to reach 
as humane a solution as possible for 
this problem... 

..But the chief and decisive dispute 
troubling the Middle East stretches far 
beyond the borders of our region. Its 
origin is in the conflict between the two 
chief powers of the world — between 
the United States of America and the 
Soviet Union—for supremacy in this part 
of the world... It is this dispute which 
is determining the fate of the Middle 
East and our fate within it. This dispute 
is liable to decide the fate of the whole 
world... 

* Humanity is towards 
the hope of greater peace over the 
abvsses of the dangers of the most ter- 
rible war — atomic war. Co-existence 
in peace will be secure only when the 
two sides will feel sure of the mainten- 
ance of the political and military status 
quo. One of the places where this 
security has been shaken to the founda- 
tions is the Middle East. 
iw absolute negation of the Czecho- 
slovakian-Egyptian arms deal is 
well known. But this was not the begin- 
ning. The Baghdad pact, which attempt- 
ed to turn the Middle East into a base 
of attack against the Soviet Union, was 
the start. Only people without imagin- 
ation could have thought that the Soviet 
Union would not react. The reaction 


marching 
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came. We expected another form of 
reaction: one which would be in accord 
with the pronouncements of the Soviet 
Union itself. But instead of the con- 
structive struggle, building and raising 
the standard of living of the Arab 
peoples, and aiding them to lay the 
progressive social and economic found- 
ations for independent national exist- 
ence, there came the Czechoslovakian- 
Egyptian deal. 

The Eisenhower Doctrine only deep- 
ened the dangers without offering any 
constructive contribution towards the un- 
ravelling of the knot of dangers threaten- 
ing the peace of our region and 
the peace of the world. Tension has 
increased. We warned against this and 
our warnings have been fulfilled. The 
arms race continued in full force. The 
Soviet Union continued to arm Egypt 
and began to arm Syria. America in- 
creased its arms shipments to Jordan 
and Iraq, though it is well known that 
these arms threaten Israel first. 

The development of the Arab countries 
has been thoroughly complicated. The 
hatred of Israel was exploited in ordet 
to win their support. Awakening Arab 
nationalism was transformed into mi- 
litant chauvinism. The development of 
the progressive forces in the Arab 
countries was twisted. The dangerous 
mixture of communism and_ militant 
chauvinism came into being. Instead of 
building a new life, the Arab peoples 
expend most of their strength in arm- 
aments. Their fears of each other has 
become the central motive of their lives. 


The growing and deepening tension in 
this region threatens the world with 
catastrophe. 
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There is no other way out than to 
draw this region, as a whole, out of 
the sphere of competition of the great 
powers. There can be no solutions to 
the troubling problems unless this com- 
petition comes to an end. There can be 
no other way to secure the peace for 
the world and for ourselves except by 
neutralization which will maintain the 
security of the Soviet Union, guarantee 
normal trade relations between the 
countries of the West and the region and 
the true national independence of the 
peoples of the Middle East. 
> ew such an agreement between 

the Great Powers hold dangers for 
our future? Isn’t there the danger of 
an attempt to reach this agreement at 
our expense, and that we will be com- 
pelled to pay the price of peace? 

This danger exists and we must face 
it; but it is possible to fight against it, 
and it is less than the danger of war. 

We have just heard some words of 
comfort from the Foreign Minister on 
the growing atmosphere of understand- 
ing towards us among the United Na- 
tions, and on the great change which 
has taken place since the Sinai Cam- 
paign. We can expand this change. 
We can put the demand for direct 


negotiations between ourselves and our 
neighbors at the center of our struggle, 
and make difficult every attempt to 
reach agreement at our expense... 

Today more than ever before we are 
for a daring change in our policy. More 
than ever we are for a policy of in- 
dependence and neutrality. We are not 
alone in this struggle. Great world states- 
men are for it, like Bevan, Foreign 
Minister-to-be of the British Labor 
Party. In favor also is the President of 
the World Zionist Organization, Dr. Na- 
chum Goldmann — and this is an honor 
for the Zionist Organization. 

With all my heart I support the state- 
ment by the Foreign Minister that there 
can be no arrangements in our region 
without the participation and agreement 
of Israel. But there is nothing more 
dangerous in statesmanship than the 
fatalism which argues that the motives of 
Soviet or American policy are beyond 
the scope of our influence, and there- 
fore we can do nothing. We must 
struggle for a change. We shall achieve 
it not by standing passively, but only 
by becoming a militant force demanding 
an agreement and proving its pos- 
sibility and increasingly mobilizing world 
public opinion for it. 


Where is the “Jewish Element”? 


Azziss one aspect of 
these ideas and as- 


sumptions we can have 

no argument: that is to say, that we need, 
constantly need, tore-examine our policies. 
I believe that there is not one amongst 
us who is not sensitive to the sharpen- 


IDOV COHEN 


(Progressive Party) 


ing of the relations of the 
Soviet Union towards the 
State of Israel. Not too 
long ago our Foreign Minister could 
tell us publicly, in this House and place, 
that the representatives of the Soviet 
Union in the United Nations possessed 
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an understanding for what is called the 
““westernism,” or the western orienta- 
tion of Israel; that is to say, that they 
understand the necessary and inevitable 
character of our connections with the 
countries of the West. 

. Therefore it does matter to us what the 
U.S.S.R. thinks of our “‘westernism.” It 
mattered to us then and it matters now. 
The sharp change in the situation which 
we see at present, therefore, demands 
analysis, demands an attempt at examina- 
tion and thought. I therefore say that 
we must react positively to the call 
for reflection. It does not mean that 
we -identify ourselves with a certain 
position, or with certain conclusions, if 
we are in favor of constant efforts 
directed towards the examination of our 
foreign policy. 

...When we try to explain that it is 
desirable and necessary to balance the 
atmosphere of threats, at least psycho- 
logically, by some form of declaration 
which would also be to our benefit, 
there are those who raise a cry and say 
that it is forbidden: it would put us 
on the side of one of the camps. And 
so — we “succeeded.” We have no 
mutual security pact, no guarantees, nor 
supplies of American arms. Has anyone 
at least smiled at us? When we raised 
our voices against the supply of Ameri- 
can arms to Baghdad and British arms 
to Cairo: did-we hear one good word 
from the Soviet Union ? 

I am not against the advice for us to 
turn to Russia, too... But must we 
forget that in Geneva, in 1955, we 
turned to Molotov at the same time as to 
the other Foreign Ministers? How were 
We answered? Didn’t we turn to Moscow 
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for technical aid, parallel to that of 
America? How were we answered? Was 
it we who cancelled the first commercial 
treaty between us and the Soviet Union? 
Was it we who opened the campaign 
of insults which has no precedent in 
international relations ? 

If we are told: be neutral by extract- 
ing every last drop of effort and _pos- 
sibility in order to win the friendship 
of the Soviet Union, I say yes. If this 
means carefulness in language, the 
cultivation of an objective tone of 
criticism in our press, avoidance of 
participation in the chorus of the psy- 
chological and ideological war between 
the East and the West — I say yes; yes, 
this is necessary ! 

But if we are told: be neutral by 
separating from our few friends and 
by rejecting the little friendship wher- 
ever it is found, then I say no, for our 
life depends upon it... 


NM” amongst us often say, and this 
is one of the fundamentals of our 
cultural life in the State, that we are 
a ‘‘western’”’ state in character, in way 
of life, in way of thought, in political 
life and in cultural bonds — and all 
this of necessity determines our path 
in this divided world. And then there 
are those who say that this “necessary 
westernism” of ours is what makes us 
hated by the Soviet Union... 

The question remains: Where then 
is the “Jewish element?” Is there indeed 
no trace of a “Jewish factor” to be 
found among the motives of the Soviet 
policy towards us, since even prior to 
1948 ? 

The factor of the Jewish people, 
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living, active and influential, forming a 
democratic-political force in various 
countries, that very factor, which in- 
directly works for our benefit in the 
West, is what works against us in the 
East. The attitude of the Soviet Union 
towards the State of Israel is influenced, 
directed and determined, much more 
than we were willing until now to 
acknowledge, by the fact of the exist- 
ence of millions of Jews within it (the 
Soviet Union). When Mr. Nikita 
Khrushchev speaks to us, scolds us, he 
is not speaking to us alone... 


It is for all us here, statesmen, 
members of the Knesset, journalists, to 
understand and to penetrate more deeply 
into the essence of this historical fact. 
We have lately become accustomed to 
understand that whenever we do some- 
thing within our borders, we are in 
practice dealing with world international 
politics. We must now understand that 
when we determine a “pure” Israeli 
policy, particularly in relation to the 
Eastern Bloc, we are also determining 
the fate of the Jewish people in that 
part of the world. 


Peace for all Blocs 


i report of our deleg- 

ation to the U.N., the 
tidings brought by the 
sputniks encircling the globe with the 
dog, and our own realism convince us 
that we are far from security and peace. 

There is a phrase in the Bible which 
says that ‘‘a nation shall dwell alone.” 
But we are not a nation that can dwell 
alone. We live in the center of the 
dangers of war and the meeting of 
political and military forces. We live 
among seventy nations in whose midst 
the majority of our people dwell. We 
are not a people that dwells alone, but 
we are a state of a people that desires 
peace and a nation whose future is in 
peace. 

The existence and security of our 
people depend on peace in the world. 
The essential is not independence of 
the war of the blocs, but peace between 
the blocs themselves... | 

The hope of the Jews and of the 


YITZHAK TABENKIN 


(Achdut-Ha’avodah) 


State of Israel lies in the 
security of the blocs, in 
their existence and de- 
velopment; militarism holds danger for 
our existence, for in both blocs there 
dwell millions of Jews and every war 
between them throws a question mark 
over the very existence of our people, 
which has already been reduced from 
seventeen million to about twelve mil- 
lion. Our interest is in peace... 

Israel is threatened by Arab tyranny 
and not by the development of the 
Arab peoples in labor, culture and de- 
mocracy. The Arabs do not face any 
dangers because of the existence of our 
state, the growth of our settlement or 
the absorption of the majority of the 
Jews in Israel. 

We must not be brought to despair 
because of the rumors of the great pre- 
paredness for world war. We must not 
despair because of our isolation. We 
have hopes of not remaining isolated and 
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we have the possibility of not being 
a nonentity among the nations and the 
states. This hope is in line with the 
path which we followed in achieving 
the State and because of which we exist 
as a state. This is the path of an in- 
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dependent working people gathering 
its exiles into labor and settlement. 

..We must not join any alliance, 
except the alliance of the peace of 
peoples and the peace of the world, 
and all its blocs... 


Identity of interests 


W* hear talk about 
neutrality. Can we 
permit ourselves to be 
neutral? It would be ludicrous for us to 
proclaim neutrality under the present 
conditions and with the neighbors that 
surround us. We are asked to remain 
neutral, not to seek allies, not to seek 
anchors of salvation. An independent 
Israeli policy is based first of all on 
the search for allies, on the community 
of interests. 

The Prime Minister has indeed said 
that the chief deterioration in our re- 
lations with Russia was a result of the 
Czechoslovakian-Egyptian arms deal, the 
deal which led to the Sinai Campaign 
because of fear that the Soviet arms 
would be turned against us. We have 
no negative opinion of the Sinai 
Campaign: who knows where we would 
stand today were it not for the Camp- 
aign. But the Campaign was followed 
by retreat at the moment that Nasser 
received the blow from Israel and at 
the moment that his aims at expansion 
were brought to a definite stop... and 
after the Soviet Union sought out new 
satellites and penetrated into Syria. 

This is a fact: she has penetrated and 
is penetrating. The aims of the penetra- 
tion are also clear — the weakening or 


YA’ACOV MERIDOR 


(Herut) 


destruction of the Bagh- 
dad Alliance, and the actu- 
al threatening of Turkey— 
“the northern tier of the Middle East.” 
The Soviet penetration is liable in 
practice to bring about the fall of the 
“northern tier” which Mr. Dulles erect- 
ed. Because of this the Soviet Union 
is even willing to pay for the penetra- 
tion. 

..If there is one force in the Middle 
East which can endanger the penetra- 
tion and entrenchment of the Soviet 
Union in the Middle East area — it is 
the State of Israel. Not even America, 
not even the Sixth Fleet, can stop this 
penetration... 

Must we, as neighbors of Syria in 
this region, maintain absolute neutrality, 
as if the matter did not interest us at 
all? I am not talking about a sword for 
hire. I do not want to rent my sword 
to any one but Israel and its interests. 
But if I could prevent the entrench- 
ment of the Soviet Union, I would 
want to do it. Here we have, again, an 
identity of interests with one of the 
blocs. To my sorrow, as far as I know, 
we are passive, and it is too bad that 
we are passive. It is too bad that we 
will awake in another two years to find 
ourselves facing an incontrovertible fact. 
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How is it to be done? 


azan states: ‘“There is 
H no solution except a 
neutralization of the area 
which will maintain the security of the 
Soviet Union, and guarantee trade and 
economic relations between the Western 
countries and the area and the true 
independence of the peoples of the 
Middle East.” 

This is a modest and praiseworthy 
wish, but Comrade Hazan did not tell 
us how he would achieve it. How can 
the Israel Government achieve it? What 
are the power and the resources at our 
disposal to ensure these three things 
which Hazan desires: the security of the 
Soviet Union, trade and economic re- 
lations between the Western countries 
and the area, and the true independence 
of the peoples of the Middle East. 

Shall we do it by prayer? If Hazan 
knows the secret of safeguarding the 
security of the Soviet Union, why should 
he not also safeguard the security of 
the United States? Or at least that of 
Israel? If Comrade Hazan knows how 
to bring about the neutralization of the 
area — and to derive from it such great 
benefits — why should he not do the 
same for all the areas in the world? 
Does he not know that war in one 
corner of the globe, wherever it may be, 
is liable to spread all over the world? 

In any case, that is a more complete, 
more logical and more just aspiration. 
The only question that remains is: How 
is it to be done? Hazan, however, 
evaded this question even in regard to 
the neutralization of our own area. Has 
Hazan at least the agreement of Abdul 


DAVID BEN-GURION 


Prime Minister (Mapai) 


Nasser, King Saud, Col. 
Seraj and King Hussein 
for this neutralization? 
Are they ready to abandon their designs 
against Israel, to beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into prun- 
ing-hooks?... 
Nouatiy on the part of Israel is 
possible in two forms: either neu- 
trality of the nations towards us, as in 
the case of Switzerland, or neutrality on 
our part towards the nations. 

If the idea is neutrality among the 
nations towards us — how will he pre- 
vent Marshal Bulganin and Mr. Gro- 
myko from threatening us with the de- 
struction of Israel? And how will he 
prevent King Saud from uttering similar 
threats ? 

How will he ensure the neutrality of 
the Egyptian dictator and the Syrian 
Chief of Staff and the Jordanian King 
towards Israel? Why should all the 
nations of the world single out no other 
country but Israel by agreeing not to lay 
a finger on her, and not Belgium or 
Hungary? What country in the world 
has received such promises and under- 
takings? How will he ensure that the 
Arab countries do not attack us? How 
will he ensure that world forces will 
stand on guard to prevent any attack on 
us by our neighbors ? 

Shall we trust in the Charter alone ? 
Did it safeguard us in 1948, when the 
two great powers showed their sympathy 
for us? The supreme organ of the 
United Nations is the Security Council, 
which decided in 1951 that we have the 
right of passage in the Suez Canal and 








that Egypt is not entitled to belligerent 
rights. Has our right to passage been 
assured by that decision, and has Egypt 
abandoned her belligerency? Has anyone 
lifted a finger against Egypt on account 
of her violation of the decision of the 
Security Council, which every member 
of the United Nations is specifically 
obligated to obey ? 

Perhaps what Hazan means is that we 
should be neutral towards them all. 
What does this mean? What form is 
this “bold change” to take? What is it 
that we are to change, boldly or other- 
wise ? 

UP’ to now we have said : 
The relations between Israel and 
other states will be based on : 

a) A sincere desire for the strengthen- 
ing of peace in the whole world, and 
particularly in the Middle East; 

b) The requirements of Israel’s secur- 
ity, immigration, development, and 
economic and political independence; 

c) The position and the needs of the 
Jewish people dispersed all over the 
world; 

d) Fidelity to international coopera- 
tion and the principles of the United 
Nations Charter. 

Shall we strike out one of these 
clauses for the sake of “‘neutrality” ? 

Up to now we have said : 

“The Government of Israel will con- 
tinue to foster relations of friendship 
and mutual assistance with every peace- 
loving State, without inquiring into its 
internal regime and without violating 
the interests of any other people.” 

We have said: “Israel will not lend 
its support to any aggressive design or 
alliance directed against any State what- 
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soever, and will give all the assistance 
in its power towards the relaxation of in- 
ternational tension.”’ Is this what we are 
to change? Israel has been faithful to 
this declaration, and I cannot imagine 
that Hazan wants any change in this 
policy. 

We have said: “The Government will 
work untiringly for the achievement of 
peaceful relations and cooperation be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States.” Is 
there a single case in which any of the 
Arab States has shown a desire for 
peace — which we have rejected? | 
could tell of facts to the contrary — 
how we have given our support to any 
attempt, to any shadow of an attempt, 
at the relaxation of the tension — so 
far without any result... 


W°< need arms. To my profound te- 
gret — and I cannot say how 
deeply I regret it — this is for us a 
question of life or death. We need 
arms, and good arms; and that is not 
something we can buy in any shop. 
Without political friendship you cannot 
get arms, although you also have to pay 
in money. I cannot deal with this subject 
at any great length, but I consider it 
a great historic privilege for this Govern- 
ment that it succeeded in winning 
political friendship which assured us of 
minimal supplies of armaments which 
supported us in time of trouble. We 
should like every country to be friendly, 
but the nations are not subordinate to 
us and obliged to do our will — they 
have considerations of their own in 
mind. And when there are friendly re- 
lations with one state or a number of 
states, such as do not exist with other 
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states, there are different relations be- 
tween ourselves and those states. 

If that is what is called “lack of 
neutrality,’ we will not for that reason 
abandon this friendship and our efforts 
to intensify and preserve it. If anyone 
demanded in the name of “neutrality,” 
that we should give up a friendship that 
strengthened our security, it would be 
a betrayal of the vital interests of the 
Jewish people... 

What, then, is the change? It may be 
said: Neutrality obliges us to adopt the 
same attitude to the Soviet Union and 
to the United States. I do not know 
whether Hazan is ready for that; he 
has never appealed for integration with 
the democratic world headed by the 
United States — on the contrary. I am 
not ready for it either — though not 
for Hazan’s reasons... 

In the U.S. a Jew may assist the State 
of Israel, in the Soviet Union this is 
forbidden — and the prohibition existed 
even before the rise of the State. Should 
the State of Israel declare that it is 
“neutral” in regard to these two 
attitudes? I find it difficult to imagine 
that Hazan would make such a demand 
of Israel. His party has agreed to the 
basic principle of the Government's 
program which says : 

“The Government of Israel will 
strengthen its ties with all countries 
which help to promote the security and 
development of Israel and enable their 
Jewish communities to share in the 


upbuilding of Israel and to emigrate 
to it.” 


W: have not violated any treaty that 
we have concluded with the Soviet 


Union, we did not break off relations 
with the Soviet Union, even when it 
threatened us with destruction; we want 
to maintain normal relations with it, 
in spite of a number of things that we 
do not find very pleasant... 

When the Soviet press uttered baseless 
slanders against us, alleging that we had 
evacuated Eilat and brought in American 
forces, or that we, together with the 
French or the American Army, were 
about to invade Syria, we were silent. 
Do we have to sing hymns of praise 
as well ? 

..There are many prophets of dark- 
ness and destruction in our day, who 
believe that the world is on the brink 
of disaster. I am no prophet — and 
certainly not one of these prophets. 
I believe in the possibilities of peace 
and the prospects of peace in the world, 
including the Middle East — in spite 
of everything... 

..The stability of the neighboring 
countries has been considerably shaken; 
our stability has been consolidated. We 
shall make efforts for peace with our 
neighbors, and if we have to wait we 
shall do so without nervousness but not 
with folded arms. We shall make every 
effort on our part for normal relations 
with all countries, without exception — 
and if this is neutrality, we have been 
pursuing this kind of neutrality through- 
out the years. 

We shall extend our assistance — as 
we have begun to do — to any new 
and young state, insofar as we have the 
capacity to give help and they have the 
will to receive it, and we shall unre- 
mittingly endeavor to 


capacity. 


increase this 








ABDUL AZIZ ZU’BI 


DISCONTENT OF ARAB YOUTH 


“The child has not come home since 
yesterday... 

Where can he be? You must bring 
him home at all costs... 

I cannot bear to go into the children’s 
room and see the empty bed; will I ever 
see him again... when ? 


bout three hundred Arab mothers 
repeated these words to their 
husbands during the year of 1956, and 
more than two hundred during the past 
seven months of the present year. Who 
knows how many hundreds of these 
mothers will remain separated from 
their sons! 

Here we have one of the bitter tra- 
gedies which have befallen the Arab 
minority in Israel: the illegal flight of 
the Israeli Arab youth to the Arab 
states, the direct result of a complex of 
problems deriving from the abnormal 





ABDUL AZIZ ZU'BI is a resident of Naza- 
reth and a member of a well-known Moslem 
family. He was among the organizers of 
the Arab-Jewish Conference for Peace and 
Equality, held at Haifa in September 1956, 
and is a_ secretary of the Arab-Jewish 
Association. 


conditions in which these youths are 
situated. 

Without any warning to their parents 
Arab youths decide to leave Israel and 
to cross the frontier into one of the 
neighboring countries, particularly to 
Jordan. They seek refuge in the homes 
of their relatives if they have such, 
some of them ending up finally in 
prison, to be returned to Israel, in order 
to face another trial and prison again. 
During 1956 about one third of the 
emigrants returned or were sent back 
against their will. 

The runaway youths can be divided 
into three age-groups. Approximately 
one fourth are less than 15 years of 
age, less than half between 15 and 20 
and the remainder over 20. 

They did not leave their parents and 
homes and cross the frontier, with all 
its attendant dangers, in haste and with- 
out months of thought and deliberation. 
Behind their actions were motives which 
had accumulated over the years and had 
finally led them to take the step, though 
they knew well that they were not going 
towards milk and honey but towards 
homelessness, suffering and hunger, 
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imprisonment and humiliation, knowing 
in advance that the moment that they 
were apprehended they would be brought 
before court and could expect sentences 
of imprisonment of a number of months 
or more. There were also cases where 
they were charged with spying for 
Israel, or, upon their return to Israel, 
with espionage for the benefit of some 
Arab state. 

Who are these young men? In some 
cases they may have been expelled from 
school for lack of effort or because of 
failure in examinations. But like all 
other youngsters they are of all kinds — 
good and bad, obedient or disobedient 
as the case may be. 

The Arab youths in Israel, however, 
live under conditions other than those 
facing young people in other parts of 
the world. Under normal conditions 
young people find their happiness in 
their homes, the society of schoolmates 
and in the youthful dreams which may 
one day be realized upon maturity. But 
many of these youths have no dreams, 
nor hope for a more stable and splendid 
future. It is this which drives them to 
chase a new dream. 


A 15 to 17 year old is usually happy 
in school if he finds interest and 
satisfaction — both psychological and 
physical. He has the psychological need 
for satisfaction in his studies and for 
healthy relationships with teachers who 
can serve as an example and who can 
come to his aid when he needs their 
help in solving the complicated problems 
of youth. 

The youth of this age also needs the 
physical satisfaction which he can find 


in sport, exercise, competition. For this 
properly trained instructors and equip- 
ment are required. The youth needs the 
opportunity of travelling with his class, 
of moving freely without the limita- 
tions of the military government, and 
the chance to meet students of other 
schools. He needs the opportunity to 
know his close environment and the 
state in which he lives at first hand. 
But the Arab youth in Israel is able 
only to enjoy a small part of these 
necessities, and he asks himself every day 
anew why he must be deprived of them. 
Even the school curriculum lacks what 
he needs like the air he breathes: a 


program adequately satisfying his 
national inclinations, and _ teaching 
particularly modern history and, 


in general, the values of his people 
and its place in human society in the 
past and present... He feels this vacuum 
acutely. He fills the lack by himself 
outside the school walls, in the street, 
at home and from the newspapers. We 
can easily understand that under present 
conditions not everything written in the 
paper or broadcast over the radio serves 
constructive educational purposes. 

We need not ignore the many dif- 
ficulties which face the authorities of 
the Ministry of Education in the present 
complicated political situation, when the 
State exists under conditions of non- 
peace with the Arab countries, and the 
Jewish nationalist movement of libera- 
tion seems to stand in contradiction to 
the Arab nationalist movement. But 
these difficulties should not be allowed 
to be reflected in the neglect of these 
important subjects, and just because the 
problem is so difficult it should have 
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been given special attention. Courage 
and daring determination are required. 
Such conditions can lead either to escape 
from their own people, and to assimila- 
tion, or to fanatical chauvinism. We do 
not desire the Arab youths of Israel to 
follow either of these paths, which are 
opposed to the interests of the Jews 
and the Arabs alike. 

The Arab youth lacks any form of 
organized activity after school hours. 
He has no club nor library nor any 
young peoples organizations, like those 
of the Jewish students in Israel. At best 
there are a few scout clubs which meet 
once a month or so. 

The Ministry of Education is not 
more to blame for this than the Arab 
teachers and educators themselves, who 
also find so little with which occupy 
themselves after working hours, but still 
do so little to find constructive activities 
for themselves and their students for the 
benefit of both and of society as a 
whole. 

And so it is that the Arab lad 
finishes his classes in school and goes 
home to his parents. If his parents have 
their own troubles (and these are usually 
not lacking), he is influenced by them. 
He suffers if his parents lack money to 
pay for school. If his father is un- 
employed he begins to think of looking 
for work himself instead of going to 
school; if his father was refused a permit 
to travel by the military government... 


he finds no other answer except in 
hatred. And these are problems which 
are not uncommon in Arab homes. And 
thus the home adds its drop of oil to 
the flame which was kindled in the 
school. It is not strange then that not 


a few of these students, either because 
of lack of means or because of disap- 
pointment with school itself, drop out 
a year or two before completing second- 
ary school, and begin to seek new 
possibilities. The sons of farmers who 
have land at their disposal usually find 
work and earn their living like their 
fathers in the village. 


B the students in the towns and those 

who have no land begin to mn 
about looking for employment. In many 
cases those who seek to become machin- 
ists, metal, workers, carpenters, etc., fall 
victim to employers who exploit them 
by cutting wages or limiting the pos- 
sibilities of learning the trade, expecial- 
ly since the Arab youth does not enjoy 
the protection of the Organization of 
Working Youth and the General Federa- 
tion of Jewish Labor. 

A part of these youths do not turn 
toward learning a trade but look in- 
stead for some job so they can con- 
tribute to their family’s livelihood. They 
find their way as unorganized workers, 
as floor-sweepers and dishwashers, to 
the restaurants of Haifa and Tel Aviv, 
where they obtain neither reasonable 
wages nor nourishing food in return 
for the long hours of work. They absorb 
the “education” of the restaurants, bars 
and hotels, and after the expenses of 
cinema and other urban necessities they 
can save very little for their families. 

But some of the Arab youths who 
cannot reach this solution or who re- 
fuse to accept it, decide to leave the 
country and to look for new opportuni- 
ties in Jordan or the other neighboring 
countries. He feels that a worse fate 
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cannot befall him, that he has no 
choice. 

Those Arab students who succeed in 
completing secondary school and in 
going to the examinations, know in 
advance that the tests they face are very 
difficult and the chances of success 
few. The educational system of the 
Arab sector has still not attained the 
desired level and the demands put be- 
fore the student going to the examina- 
tions are often too high in comparison 
with the level of the studies in the 
school. (In 1956 30 out of 172 failed 
their examinations, with 30 others 
failing in one subject.) Not a few 
emigrate before the examinations, and 
others after, convinced that they have 
no chance of obtaining a teaching post 
or a clerkship if they fail. Those of 
the students who pass the examinations 
and who have the financial possibilities 
of doing so continue their academic 
studies in the Hebrew University or in 
the Haifa Technion. Some of the others 
who succeed in passing are absorbed in 
the teaching profession, in government 
positions or in private business. But 
all these together form only a small 
part of the graduates of the secondary 
schools. 

It should be pointed out that even 
the graduate with the much-desired 
certificate in his hand has no guarantee 
of finding work, and this applies even 
to those who complete the University 
or the Technion as economists or 
engineers. 

But the largest part of those who 
finish secondary school (there are 13 
Arab secondary schools in Israel: 5 
government schools and 8 missionary 


schools), begin their new lives and 
face their new obligations — the sup- 
port of a family and the striving for 
some future security. And here for the 
first time in their lives they come face 
to face with bitter reality. 

Before we begin to describe this 
reality, it may be worthwhile to de- 
scribe the fate of the Jewish students 
of the same age. They leave high 
school for a 214 year term in the army. 
Here some of them are given the 
opportunity to learn the trades they 
want or to continue their studies in 
order later to be able to continue their 
academic work. When they complete 
their military service they find all the 
doors open to them, in government 
offices, private companies, banks, advo- 
cates’ offices, factories... 


Lia professional Jewish labor market 

is, however, closed to 
these young Arabs. They cannot, for 
instance, find work as accountants for 
an enterprise in Haifa, Tel Aviv or other 
place. They have no entry into com- 
mercial houses, offices, insurance com- 
panies, the institutions of the Jewish 
Labor Federation or its economic affilia- 
tions, such as Solel Boneh. The very 
companies which market the Arab’s pro- 
ducts and sell him his goods, and the 
banks with which he does most of his 
business, do not contribute even a little 
towards the solution of the problem of 
the unemployment of the Arab intel- 
lectuals and their absorption into the 
economy of Israel. The Arab is left only 
with the limited field of education or 
clerkship. He is also not qualified to 
become a certified teacher, which in 


virtually 








turn is one of the reasons for the low 
level of education in the Arab school. 
He cannot find work in a government 
position where the Arab citizens suffer 
severe discrimination. (There are 30,000 
workers on the Government’s payroll in 
Israel, of them 300 Arabs, or 1%, 
though the Arab minority comprises 
10% of the population.) 

The young people are thrust into the 
street, a prey to idleness, unemployment, 
and despair. 

Part of the blame for this situation 
may be ascribed to the Arab graduates 
themselves, some of whom are villagers 
with land, but do not desire to return 
to the village and to find work in 
agriculture. But in justice we must see 
the situation correctly. What benefit 
will be obtained from the young and 
educated Arab who returns to his village 
in order to cultivate his land, though 
he hasn’t the least notion of modern 
agriculture and did not study in an 
agricultural school? He returns to the 
village with his secondary education in 
order to learn agriculture from his father 
who works according to the same 
methods which were in use 2,000 years 
ago, and he finds himself unable to 
contribute anything towards the develop- 
ment of the village or to raise the 
standard of living of the Arab peasant. 
What then remains of the difference 
between himself and the peasant who 
never went to school ? 


his, in practice, is one of the most 
serious problems which the Ministry 
of Education must face, perhaps by 
inaugurating a virtual revolution in 
the curriculum of the Arab schools. The 
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hundreds of young secondary school 
graduates who find themselves un. 
employed and without hopes of finding 
suitable work should be directed while 
still in school towards trades like 
carpentry or building or machinery. 
Trade schools should be opened in cities 
and towns like Nazareth and Shfar'am, 
or in the mixed cities, which would 
devote part of the last two years of 
secondary school study to the prepara- 
tion for trades needed in the labor 
market and by the economy of the 
country. A second such step would be 
the introduction of an agricultural trend 
in the secondary schools in the agri- 
cultural areas. The graduate of such a 
school would be able to return to his 
village with a program and a fund of 
information with which he would in 
reality be able to contribute a great deal 
to his village. 

About three years ago a trade school 
was opened in Nazareth by the Ministry 
of Labor, but the courses offered were 
short and the facilities too limited to 
offer a solution to the problem. A 
number of Arab students are also study- 
ing in the Kadourie Agricultural School, 
but here too the numbers are very limit- 
ed and insufficient. 

These are, of course, only the first 
steps in preparing Arab workers for 
technical trades and agriculture. Es- 
sentially, however, the problem of the 
absorption of the Arabs cannot be solved 
by training alone, but only by guarantee- 
ing free and unlimited access to places 
of work, in the private sector, in the 
Federation of Labor sector and in 


Government. Only then will the Arab 
youth begin to feel his future secure 
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and that he is wanted in Israel and not 
the contrary — the feeling which drives 
him to seek a new homeland across 
the border. 

This is something which cannot be 
changed by the Government overnight, 
nor by the Labor Federation by a decision 
to allow the Arab workers to become 
members. It requires understanding on 
the part of public opinion in Israel, 
which has as yet not shown too great 
a readiness to absorb the Arab into 
Israeli society and economy, because of 
its suspicions, and has instead allowed 
the gap to become greater, to the 
detriment of both sides. 

This lack of trust is the result of a 
long series of events and causes over 
a period of decades, deriving from the 
relations between the Jews and the 
Arabs in Israel and Israel and its neigh- 
bors. The Jews, for instance, considered 
it to be a national duty to employ new 
Jewish immigrants instead of Arabs. 
The Arab, in turn, saw in the immigrant 
a competitor for his place of work. 
Thus the relations were made even 
more tense, to the detriment of both 
sides, We should not forget the im- 
portant role of the Hebrew press in 
determining Israeli public opinion. The 
banner headlines and sensational stories 
emphasizing the Arabs’ lack of loyalty 
to the State have been so exaggerated 


as to give the Jewish citizen of Israel 


the feeling that the Arab is only a 


temporary and unwanted guest. 

On the other hand goodwill and 
readiness are required on the part of 
the Arab citizens for integration into 
the life of the State and for real co- 
operation. This goodwill and readiness 
must be mutual and not the sole pro- 
perty of one side alone. 

The problem of the migration of 
Arab youth is a serious one for both 
sides. For the Arabs — since it en- 
dangers their existence in Israel. If 
three hundred young people left Israel 
last year it is almost certain that their 
families will follow with the clear 
knowledge that they will never come 
back. For the Jews —because, desiring 
peace with the Arab countries and quiet 
throughout the region, they must know 
that those leaving Israel out of despair 
and bitterness will not be a factor 
for peace and understanding, but the 
contrary. If the young people who were 
educated in Israel from childhood over 
a period of ten years, and who should 
be the hope of both Arabs and Jews 
who look forward to peace, for a 
bridge between both peoples, if these 
leave and give up the possibility of the 
cooperation of Jews and Arabs, then 
the question must be asked: who then 
will be the bridge to peace ? 








MENAHEM KAPIL-KAPELIUK 





BAHA'I — AN EXPERIMENT IN TOLERANCE 
On the occasion of the death of Shoghi Rabbani, the Leader of the Baha’i 


| i Moslem philosophers who lived 

during what is generally regarded as 
one of the dark ages of history maintain- 
ed that only by freeing thought and 
opening the heart was it possible to 
attain an outlook which did not regard 
one religion as superior or another and 
thus permitted true tolerance. Jalala’ddin 
Rumi (1207—1273), a Persian philo- 
sopher-poet, states unequivocally in one 
of his most famous poems that if a 
Moslem senses the spirit of closeness 
to God in a Jewish synagogue, “then 
that same synagogue becomes his 
Ka’abah.” 

Ibn al-Arabi (1165-1240), the great 
religious philospher, remarked : 

“My heart is capable of every form: 
a cloister for the monk, a temple for 
idols, a pasture for gazelles, the votary’s 
Ka’abah, the Tables of the Torah, the 
Koran. Love is the faith I hold: wher- 
ever turn his camels, still the one true 
Faith is mine.” 





MENAHEM KAPIL-KAPELIUK is a writer 
and journalist who has specialized in the 
political, social and cultural problems of 
the Arab world. He is a member of the 
editorial board of Davar (Labor Daily). 


A fierce struggle was in progress at 
that time between dogmatic orthodoxy 
and the great Moslem philosophers of 
the period, several of whom were put 
to death (e.g. Al-Halladj, who was 
hanged in Baghdad in 922 A.D.). To- 
day, too, a similar struggle is being 
waged in Islam, although not in so 
violent a manner. The opponents are 
the supporters of the written word and 
the liberals, who wish to adapt the 
Moslem religion to the demands of the 
time (a similar phenomenon is en- 
countered in modern Judaism). Various 
Moslem thinkers in Pakistan and India 
have explained the Jihad (the holy war 
against the infidels) as being not a war 
of the sword but a spiritual effort on 
the part of the faithful to convince the 
idolators or the members of the other 
monotheistic faiths of the truth of Islam. 


he conflict between the liberal-hu- 

manist standpoint and conservative 
dogmatism is present in Sunni Islam as 
in Shi'a. The Baha'i faith, whose 
spiritual leader Shoghi Rabbani died in 
London on November 4, 1957, and 
which arose in Persia in the latter 
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half of the 19th century, can be regard- 
ed .as a product of this ideological-re- 
ligious conflict. The movement evolved 
in a Shi'ite environment, in which the 
vision of the Messiah (‘“The hidden 
Imam”) who will appear on the day of 
judgement in. order to impose right- 
egusness in the world, is stressed more 
powerfully than in the faith of Sunnite 
Islam. But with the passage of time 
this localized movement developed from 
a symbolic mystic Messianism to a faith 
with a universal religious standpoint, 
which does not recognize religious and 
racial divisions, favors logic and intel- 
ligence rather than dogmatism, and which 
opposes the use of war as a means of 
solving regional or global problems. 
The new faith’s progress reached 
such a high pitch of development 
and vision that a few years before World 
War I the Baha’i leader, Abdul Baha, 
also known as Abbas Effendi (1844— 
1921), advocated the establishment of 
an international political organization 
which would decide complicated political 
questions — thus suggesting a form of 
League of Nations or the United 
Nations. This was perhaps the first time 
that a universal political concept was 
evolved within a religious group. The 
Baha'is have been enthusiastic supporters 
of the two world organizations. 

The Bab, founder of the religion, 
considered himself to be a Messiah, and 
was so considered by thousands of op- 
pressed Moslems in Persia, where he 
began, in 1844, to preach the unity of 
all men without distinction of religion 
and the improvement of the lot of the 
Moslem woman. In the initial period 
the movement had a mystic and symbolic 


tinge. After several uprisings which were 
caused indirectly by the Bab’s preachings, 
the authorities declared war on the sect. 
The Bab was executed in a barbarous 
manner, and his followers were exiled 
to Baghdad and later to Acre. Baha’ullah, 
who died in 1892, was imprisoned in 
the Acre prison, as was his son Abdul 
Baha (Abbas Effendi). 

In Palestine, far removed from the 
Shi'ite influence, the Baha’i movement 
freed itself from the bonds of mysticism 
and developed the Bab’s ideas in an 
original and universal manner. 


Acoine to Baha'i thought, each 
prophet is a link in the develop- 
ment of mankind, which is never-ending. 
Thus the Baha’is revere all the prophets 
of the world’s religions, from the Persiati 
Zoroaster, Confucius and Buddha, to 
Mohammed, the prophet of Islam. They 
disagree, however, with the Moslem 
belief that Mohammed was the last of 
the prophets. They consider the Bab as 
well as Baha’ullah, who followed him, 
to be modern-day prophets, and believe 
that new prophets will continue to arise 
to guide men in future generations. 

From this belief it is only a short 
step to a striving for one world. ré- 
ligion’ and the unity of mankind. Baha’= 
ullah’s famous statement was that: 
“There is no merit in a man loving his 
homeland, but only in his loving the 
whole world.” 

Baha'ullah’s speeches and writings 
were collected in two volumes, which 
contain the germ of his thinking, par- 
ticularly the book called “Kitab Alkadas” 
(The Holy Book). He opposed several 
of the Bab’s views which were based 
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on Shi'ite tradition. Thus he was against 
polygamy and slavery, the latter as hav- 
ing been from time immemorial one of 
the worst curses of the Arab world. 


T™ greatest innovation in Baha’ullah’s 

teaching was his passionate hatred 
of war which he expressed in many 
sermons and sayings. The waging 
of war is strictly forbidden to all Baha’is, 
and the use of weapons is only permis- 
sable in self-defense. The Baha'is do not 
serve in the armies of the countries in 
which they live, although they sometimes 
serve in noncombatant units. Baha’ullah 
forbade collective worship, as he held 
that prayer is pure and sincere only 
when uttered by a man in the sole 
presence of his Creator. The service for 
the dead is the only prayer recited with a 
congregation. The Baha'is have no 
ptiests or ritual. Baha’ullah also abolish- 
ed the obligation to face the “kibla” 
(towards Mecca), as well as most of the 
religious commandments which conflict 
with common sense. 

Baha’ullah and Abbas Effendi en- 
couraged education and learning, which 
they considered binding on every man. 
One of the basic principles of the Baha’i 
faith is complete independence from 
dogmatism in the search for truth. In 
the volume “Abdul Baha and Baha’ism,” 
published in Cairo in 1922 in memory 
of Abbas, we find included among the 
12 principles of the faith a clause about 
the need to examine everything in the 
light of the truth. This clause is worded 
as follows: “No man shall walk in the 
steps of his predecessors or imitate 
blindly those who came before him. He 
must investigate and pursue the truth 
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until he discovers it. It is his duty to 
look at matters through his own eyes 
and not through the eyes of his fore. 
fathers. If he sees that the religion of 
his forefathers is based on blind imit- 
ation, he must scrutinize it and not 
accept it without question. It is wise 
not to accept conventional and known 
ideas, but always to strive to attain the 
truth.” And another clause states: “Each 
man must enjoy education and learning, 
and no child shall be permitted to reach 
maturity without an education.” 


R<ligion and science are twins, declare 

the Baha'is. The task of religion is 
to eradicate envy of all kinds, because 
the prophets were sent by God to create 
brotherhood between men and not to 
sow the seeds of discord. And thus evety 
true believer must eliminate all traces 
of hatred, whether racial, national, re- 
ligious or political. 

The Baha’is themselves have suffered, 
and are still suffering, from persecution 
in Middle Eastern countries. They are 
not permitted to exist as an independent 
religious group in Persia, which contains 
the world’s largest Baha’i membership, 
or in Egypt, which has a small but im 
portant community. In the days when 
the Moslem Brotherhood ruled the Egyp- 
tian crowds, the Baha'is suffered greatly. 
The Nasser regime has not granted them 
the right to publish literature in Persian 
and Arabic, which they had previously 
enjoyed. 

In line with their religious-humani- 
tarian beliefs, and their rejection of all 
oppression, the Baha'i movement has 
always supported the revival of Jewish 
statehood; Abbas Effendi, who absorbed 
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many liberal ideas, published an epistle 
in which he enthusiastically supported 
the establishment of a national home 
for the Jewish people in their ancient 
homeland. 

Since the death of Abbas Effendi, 
the Baha’i community, under the leader- 
ship of Shoghi Rabbani, prospered from 
the point of view of organization and 
the growth of its properties, especially in 
Israel, the world center of the faith. 
Temples and shrines have been erected, 
beautiful gardens have been planted 
round the holy places of the faith in 


Haifa (on Mount Carmel) and near 
Acre, which house the bones and tombs 
of the founders of Baha’ism. But little 
has been accomplished in the spiritual 
sphere, for example in the deepening of 
the understanding of fundamental Baha’i 
precepts. 

Veteran members of the faith pray 
today that the movement will regain its 
former spiritual inspiration, as in the 
days of Abdul Baha (whose name means 
“the Slave of Glory”), the grandfather 
of the late Shoghi Rabbani. 
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ISRAEL'S UNIQUE ECONOMY 


A Study of Public and Cooperative Enterprise 


_ structure of the Israel economy is 
a unique one. As a result of special 
social, cultural and economic conditions 
a distinctive public and cooperative 
sector evolved within Israel’s economy 
which, because of its dynamic growth, 
has played the decisive role in the 
country’s economic life. 

The public sector embraces enterprises, 
services and institutions which are owned 
by all the citizens collectively or by a 
large part of them organized in a col- 
lective framework. The profits obtained 
by these enterprises belong to the public 
and are utilized for the public benefit, 
according to the understanding and de- 
cisions of the authorities in charge of 
the management of these enterprises. 

The public sector includes enterprises 
owned by the State of Israel, the muni- 
cipalities, the Zionist Organization, the 
General Federation of Jewish Labor or 
smaller public bodies. 





DR. HAIM DARIN DRABKIN is economic 
adviser on housing and immigrant absorp- 
tion problems to the Ministry of Labor. He 
is a member of the editorial board of NEW 
OUTLOOK and has written a number of 
works on economic problems. 


The cooperative sector includes en- 
terprises which are owned by the workers 
in these enterprises, such as producers’ 
cooperatives, or institutions and services 
belonging to members. These are organiz- 
ed for mutual aid in the fulfillment 
of definite economic needs, such as con- 
sumers’ cooperatives, credit unions and 
cooperative housing projects. 

There are a number of essential dif- 
ferences between the management po- 
licies of the public enterprises and the 
enterprises of the private capitalist sector. 
Capitalist firms in Israel are run along 
the lines characteristic of such enterprises 
thoughout the world, that is to say, in- 
vestment is aimed at obtaining as high 
and immediate a profit as possible. The 
policies of the public sector are dif- 
ferent. This sector is also interested in 
profitability; but the profit motive is 
not the only factor determining policies 
of investment or economic activity. The 
aims set up by the enterprises of the 
public sector are broader and are tied 
first of all to the function of this sector 
as an integral factor in the constructive 
settlement and development of the Is- 
raeli economy, directed in its economic 
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activity towards the achievement of the 
country’s general economic, national and 
social goals. 

There is a community of interests be- 
tween the cooperative and public sectors, 
which together form a collective sector 
working for the achievement of the 
public's economic goals. There is a 
certain degree of division of labor bet- 
ween the public and cooperative sectors. 
The public sector usually includes en- 
terprises which require large investments 
of capital, while the cooperative sector 
is comprised of enterprises requiring 
small investments and in which the im- 
portance of labor and of the more 
direct relations to the consumer is 
greater. 

To the extent that the cooperative 
enterprises work mot as independent 
units but are part of a larger cooperative 
framework, they avoid some of the 
weaknesses deriving from the small col- 
lective’s ownership of the cooperative 
enterprise. 


a are many reasons for the de- 

velopment of a large public and co- 
operative sector in the Israeli economy. 
The first factor to be mentioned is that 
the process of Jewish settlement was 
cattied out rather late, historically speak- 
ing, as compared to the development of 
the more advanced capitalist countries. 

It was necessary to make a great 
economic and social leap forward, to 
establish a new and modern national 
economy, on a high technical level, in 
a new country which was backward and 
primitive. Experience proved that this 
task was accompanied by tremendous 
difficulties, and that there was no pos- 


sibility of achieving it according to ac- 
cepted capitalist methods, without the 
broad initiative of public factors. At- 
tempts to establish a Jewish agricultural 
economy on a capitalist basis in Palestine 
at the end of the 19th and the begin- 
ning of the 20th centuries, did not suc- 
ceed in expanding beyond the most 
limited scope. In practice, even in this 
period, various public philanthropic per- 
sons and bodies, such as the societies of 
the ‘‘Hovevei Zion,” Baron Rothschild 
and ICA, played decisive roles in ini- 
tiating settlement activity. 

Most investigators today are united in 
the opinion that the capitalist develop- 
ment of the 19th century, which was 
carried out for the most part under 
private initiative, was a peculiar phen- 
omenon made possible by special local 
and historical conditions in Europe and 
North America, and that there are no 
possibilities of repeating this process in 
the less developed countries whose con- 
ditions are different. 

It is clear today that only by means 
of broad public initiative, in conjunction 
with private capital, can the less develop- 
ed countries free themselves today from 
their backward state and build the 
foundations of a modern economy. 

Public enterprise has already, in prac- 
tice, played an important role in the 
development of a number of backward 
countries. The importance of the role 
of governmental initiative in furthering 
the development of Japan and the great 
contribution of state enterprises towards 
the development of Turkey, are well- 
known. Almost all the countries of 
Southeast Asia are today employing state 
initiative and publicly-owned enterprises 
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for the advancement of their economies 
and the establishment of modern in- 
dustry. 

It should not be a matter for surprise, 
therefore, that public enterprise played 
an important role in the development 
of a modern Jewish economy under the 
backward conditions which prevailed in 
Palestine. 

To these historic factors we can add 
some additional forces which are and 
will continue to be active during com- 
ing years. Israel is at the present time 
in the midst of a process of rapid 
economic construction, a process which 
has been going on for decades and 
which we cannot assume will come to 
an end in the near future. A number 
of different factors contribute to the 
persistence of this process of construc- 
tion. First, there are forces which compel 
the Jewish minorities to leave their 
places of domicile. The character of 
modern economic development, which 
is connected with the intervention of 
the state in economic life, does not 
contribute to lessen the contradiction 
between the Jewish minorities and the 
national majorities. In addition, the ac- 
celerated social development of the 
backward countries and the process of 
emancipation from foreign rule also in- 
tensify the desire for national inde- 
pendence on the part of the Jewish 
minorities, which are scattered over the 
face of the globe and who are awaken- 
ing to the desire to live their own 
autonomous national lives, like the other 
nations of the world. The stream of 
migration into Israel continues in waves 
which rise and fall in turn. This stream 
makes it necessary to apply special ef- 
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forts for the settlement and economic 
absorption of the immigrants. 

Second, the great part of Israel’s land 
is still barren and unfit for cultivation. 
It can be brought under cultivation 
only by concentrated efforts at land 
amelioration and irrigation. 

Third, the period of the British 
Mandate left a sad inheritance in the 
form of a one-sided productive structure, 
reflected in the exaggerated concentra- 
tion in the light industries and the 
neglect of the basic branches of pro- 
duction. Great efforts are therefore 
necessary in order to hasten the establish- 
ment of the undeveloped branches: heavy 
industry, mining, shipping, aeronautics 
and some basic branches of agriculture. 

These three factors: immigration, the 
settlement of undeveloped areas and the 
development of the basic branches of 
the economy, are the root causes of the 
energetic process of construction char- 
acteristic of Israel. It is clear that these 
aims could not be achieved by the forces 
of capitalist private initiative alone. 
They require tremendous economic ef- 
forts and large investments of capital, 
and involve a great deal of risk. In 
addition, there are few possibilities that 
development activities can, under the 
conditions of the country, guarantee the 
profits which are demanded by private 
capital. On the contrary, during the 
early years, many of the new enterprises 
promise deficits. Wide public initiative 
is therefore a vital and prime prete- 
quisite for speedy economic development 
and construction. 


he World Zionist Organization, with 
its various institutions, had laid the 
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foundations for the modern agriculture 
of Israel and established many essential 
economic institutions. Until the establish- 
ment of the State it was the Zionist 
Organization which financed many ac- 
tivities, usually the province of the state, 
like education and health. The Zionist 
Organization was compelled to fill these 
roles because of the passivity of the 
Mandatory Government and because of 
the need to maintain the service of the 
Jewish settlement at a decent level. 

After the establishment of the State, 
and as a result of the growing inter- 
vention of the Government in the econ- 
omic life of the country, the Jewish 
Agency (the Executive Body of the 
Zionist Organization) lost some of its 
place as the most important factor in 
the development of the country. But 
even today the Agency plays an active 
role in Israeli economy. It is responsible 
for the transportation of the immigrants, 
finances their settlement in agriculture, 
and participates in the financing of 
housing. The Agency also serves as a 
partner in a number of important en- 
terprises, including the great irrigation 
company, ““Mekorot”’, the National Ship- 
ping Company, “Zim”, the “El Al” 
Airways Company, and others. The 
Agency made the basic investment in 
the establishment of a number of finan- 
cial companies and banks whose function 
is to further the development of the 
country’s economy. 

The following figures may serve as 
an illustration of the influence of the 
Jewish Agency in the Israel economy. 
The Jewish National Fund owns 
3,500,000 dunams (875,000 acres) of 
land. These lands comprise 40% of all 


the territory of Israel north of Beersheba. 
An important part of Jewish agricultural 
land is thus owned by the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund and leased to the cultivators. 
Thanks to the efforts of the Fund Jewish 
farmers are able to receive allotments 
of land at very low rents (about 
IL. 30—40 per farm family, or about 
1% of the average farmer’s income). 

The means of the Jewish Agency 
form a by no means negligable factor 
in capital investment in Israel. In 1954 
14% of investments were made by the 
Agency, and in 1955 12%. The Zionist 
Organization plays a particularly im- 
portant role in the financing of agri- 
culture. 

In 1956 the Jewish Agency financed 
42% of all capital investments in 
agriculture. During the nine years of 
the existence of the State of Israel the 
Keren Hayesod (Foundation Fund) and 
the United Appeal, which together form 
the central financial institution of the 
Zionist Organization, have invested 
about 800 million dollars in immigra- 
tion, absorption and settlement. During 
this period the Keren Hayesod establish- 
ed 539 agricultural settlements. At the 
same time the Agency invested $ 383 
million in the development of agriculture 
(including irrigation), and the Govern- 
ment — IL. 400 million. 


Wi the establishment of the State, 

Government enterprise began to 
play an increasingly important role in 
the country’s economy. In addition to 
the accepted administrative functions and 
services, like health and education, the 
Government has been widely active in 
many economic spheres. First of all, 
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the Government runs a number of en- 
terprises which traditionally belong to 
the province of the state: posts and 
telegraph, railways, ports, air transport, 
regional water projects, housing projects 
and other services, mines and electric 
power. 

The Government also plays a role of 
the first importance in the financing of 
capital investment, through the special 
development budget. The importance of 
this investment can be gathered from 
the fact that in 1954 Government 
finance covered 50% of the capital in- 
vestment in the country, and 47% in 
1955. 

The Government is Israel’s largest 
landowner, owning not less than 15 
million of the total 20.5 million dunams. 
Even if we limit ourselves to the area 
north of Beersheba (that is if we exclude 
the desolate Southern Negev), we find 
that out of a total territory of 9.3 mil- 
lion dunams, 3.8 million (more than 
40%) are in Government hands. 

In addition to this the Government 
owns, wholly or in part, a number of 
development projects known as “‘Govern- 
ment Companies.” The number of these 
companies comes to 100, although only 
39 are of great economic importance. 

Statistics show that of the 11,595 
employces of the Government Companies, 
not less than 7,7735 (almost 70%) are 
employed in basic enterprises of the 
first order of importance, like water 
projects, development, mines, electric 
power and the very important Fertilizer 
and Chemical Company. The other com- 
panics, however, are also usually con- 
centrated in the more basic economic 


activities 
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omnes factor of prime importance 
in the public economy of Israel is 
the “General Federation of the Jewish 
Workers in Israel” (more commonly 
known as the Histadrut). This is a 
strong labor organization, comprising 
about 80% of all the hired Jewish labor 
in Israel, as well as tens of thousands 
of members of collective and cooperative 
villages and urban cooperatives. At the 
end of 1956 the Histadrut numbered 
more than 594,000 members who, to- 
gether with their children, made up a 
population of 911,000. This is about 
54% of the Jewish population of the 
country, and nearly 50% of the popula- 
tion as a whole. 

The Histadrut differs from ordinary 
trade unions, as they are known in 
other lands, in one important feature: 
it does not limit itself to the defense 
of the workers’ trade union interests, 
but strives to contribute to the develop- 
ment and construction of the country, 
to facilitate the process of productiviza- 
tion and to create a working class from 
the various layers of the middle class 
immigrant elements, by means of in- 
dependent economic initiative. 

The economic activity of the Histad- 
rut, since its foundation in 1920, has 
been inspired by its aim to sidestep 
the stage of capitalist development by 
means of the immediate realization of 
the establishment of a “Socialist Work- 
ers Society,” composed of the workers’ 
collectives in the different branches of 
the economy. The absence of any 
services, characteristic of the backward 
state of the country, compelled the 
Histadvut to establish autonomous in- 


stitutions on the basis of mutual aid. 
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Thus was established and developed 
the Workers’ Sick Fund (Kupat Holim), 
which has become the country’s central 
medical institution, supplying medical 
treatment to the members of the His- 
tadrut. As a result of this initiative a 
wide-flung economic sector has come 
into being, affiliated with the Histadrut, 
and including agricultural settlements, 
irrigation works, factories, transportation 
and housing enterprises, banks and other 
financial institutions. 


This broad economic activity is carried 


out in two main channels : 

a) The first is the establishment of 
large enterprises, owned directly by the 
central institutions of the Histadrut and 
carrying out their activities on a national 
scale. These enterprises belong to the 
“Administrative Branch” of the Histad- 
rut economy, and they comprise various 
branches of industry, building and con- 
tracting, irrigation, maritime transport 
and banking. 

b) To the second belong the co- 
operative enterprises, which are under 
the direct ownership of their members 
but affiliated in one way or another to 
the central cooperative institutions. 
These are, first and foremost, the agri- 
cultural producers’ cooperatives (kibbu- 
izim, small-holders’ settlements, and the 
moshavim shitufi’im—settlements which 
combine the collective production of 
the £ibbutz with the private household 
of the small-holders’ settlements — the 
moshavim). They also include industrial 
and craft producers’ cooperatives, con- 
sumers’ credit 
transport cooperatives and others. 

All the economic enterprises of the 


cooperatives, unions, 


Histadrut and the cooperative societies 


of the members of the Histadrut are 
organized within the framework of one 
central cooperative society, the Hevrat 
Ovdim (Workers’ Society), which auto- 
matically includes all the members of 
the Histadrut. The management of 
Hevrat Ovdim is elected by the General 
Convention of the Histadrut, and its 
task is to guard the cooperative character 
of the enterprises and to coordinate the 
activities of the various sections of the 
Histadrut’s economic sector. 


: weight of the workers’ sector in 

the economy of the country may be 
judged from the following table, com- 
paring the number of employed in the 
Histadrut enterprises with the com- 
parative figures for the Israel economy: 


Employed in the Histadrut and in Israel 
Economy as a whole 1956 — 


(in thousands) 











Branch Hista- Gen'l % H ate: 
dru drut 

Agriculture 65 89.0 73 
Industry (includ- 

ing mines) 22 128.0 17 
Construction and 

Public works 15 45.0 33 
Transportation 10 38.0 28 
Commerce, finance 

and services 38 318.0 12 
Total 150 6180 4 


It becomes clear that the weight of 
the Histadrut sector in the productive 
and more basic branches of the economy 
is greater than in the services and in- 
termediary branches. The explanation of 
the differences is clear enough. The 
intermediary branches. and the services 
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have always promised recognizable pro- 
fits. For that reason they drew large 
amounts of private capital, while the 
share of the Histadrut remained limited. 
Israel agriculture has in the past, as in 
the present, suffered from difficulties 
in attaining profitability, and in any 
case it does not promise large profits. 
For that reason, again, the role of 
private capital in agriculture has re- 
mained small in comparison to the His- 
tadrut, whose share comes to approxim- 
ately 73%. 

Of the 150,000 workers in the enter- 
prises of the Histadrut, 105,000 were 
occupied in the cooperative sector, and 
the other 45,000 employed in the 
centrally-run enterprises. The cooperative 
framework is composed for the most 
part of the agricultural settlements : 
37,000 workers in the Aibbutzim and 
38,000 in the small-holders’ settlements. 
The producers’ cooperatives in industry, 
crafts, transportation and __ services 
embrace about 13,000 workers. 

The central enterprises of the Histad- 
rut employ 15,500 workers in construc- 
tion and housing, 8,400 in industry, 
11,500 in administrative institutions for 
mutual aid, education and culture. 

During the past twelve years the re- 
lative number of employed in the His- 
tadrut enterprises has risen from 16.3 
to 24.2%, including, at the present 
time, about a quarter of all the Jewish 
wage-earners in the country. 


oO” the basis of statistics on the de- 

rivation of the net national pro- 
duct of Israel, according to sectors, for 
1953 (“National Income of Israel, 
1950-54," published by the Falk Center 
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for Economic Research in Israel and the 
Central Bureau of Statistics), we can 
divide the Israel economy into the 
following three sectors : 

a) The Histadrut sector, including 
enterprises owned directly by the in- 
stitutions of the Histadrut, and pro- 
ducers’ and service cooperatives. 

b) The sector owned by the Govern- 
ment, the Jewish Agency and other 
national bodies (the Hebrew University, 
etc.). 

c) Private enterprise, including pro- 
prietorships and private companies. 

The net local product of Israel reached 
a total of IL. 1,141 million in 1953. 

The share of the public and co- 
operative sector in the net national 
product reached 47.7% in 1953. The 
share of the public sector alone was 
34.1%. This total was divided as follow: 
26.2% for the Government and national 
enterprises, 7.9% for enterprises owned 
by the Histadrut directly, and 13.6% 
for the enterprises of the cooperative 
sector. 

For a more exact calculation we must 
take into account the fact that the 
public sector includes a certain amount 
of private capital. (There is also the 
reverse situation — of public invest- 
ments in private companies — but this 
phenomenon is quite small.) Though 
these investments do not give private 
capital, legally or practically, any control 
over the public enterprises, they are 
not completely without influence. In 
the industrial enterprises of the Histad- 
rut the scope of private capital comes 
to an average of about 20%. In the 
Government Companies capitalists own 
about 22.5% of all the registered capital. 
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Considering, however, that in many 
branches of public enterprise private 
capital does not participate at all (as in 
agriculture), the total of private invest- 
ment in the public sector is not more 
than 5%. 

There are no exact figures on the 
development of the public sector during 
the past few years. It is known that its 
weight has grown in industry and basic 
enterprises. This tendency for the public 
sector to grow in relative strength is 
still continuing. 

The importance of the public sector 
for the economy of Israel is not exhaust- 
ed by the figures on the number of 
employed or the product. More precise 
examination will show that the basic 
enterprises of the national economy are 
in public hands. The dynamics of in- 
vestments again prove that the public 
sector comprises the chief factor in 
investment. 

According to the statement of the 
Bank of Israel, 1956, the share of the 
Government, the Jewish Agency and the 
municipalities in capital investment in 
Israel reached 55% in 1955 and 57% 
in 1956. 

If we add to the share of the Govern- 
ment, the Jewish Agency and the Muni- 
Cipalities, the accumulated capital of the 
Histadrut sector, and the investments of 
smaller public bodies, we reach the con- 
clusion that the share of all the public 
bodies in the financing of investment 
reaches 75%. 

The public sector also has decisive 


importance in land ownership. The 
lands of the Southern Negev, which 
are mostly desolate, belong to the State. 

Of a total of 9.3 million dunams 
north of Beersheba, 7.3 million dunams, 
or more than 78%, are in the hands of 
the public sector. The nationalization of 
land has in practice therefore been 
carried out, without any compulsion, 
but on the basis of economic need and 
the requirements for the fulfillment of 
the tasks which the public sector alone 
was capable of carrying out. 

The historic importance of the public 
and cooperative sectors is reflected in 
the fact that their expansion and de- 
velopment has taken place in economic 
competition with the private capitalist 
sector and without any forcible inter- 
vention of the Government. 

The greater weight of the public 
sector in certain branches or of the 
private sector in other branches is the 
result of the greater efficiency or 
adaptability to the concrete conditions 
of the economic development of each 
of these sectors, of pioneering initiative 
and readiness to waive immediate pro- 
fitability on the one hand, or of special 
skills and the ability to guarantee the 
proper services, on the other. 

The great weight carried by the 
public sector in the economy of Israel 
has influenced the development of the 
social structure of Israel’s economy as 
a mixed economy developing at a 
speedy pace on the basis of a balance 
between the two sectors. 
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RISING LEVELS OF ARAB EDUCATION 


The second of two articles on 


= development in education in the 
Arab countries is not confined 
to quantity, but is also shown in the 
increased quality of education in the 
Arab states: 

A. The structure of the schools in 
most Arab countries has become crystal- 
lized. Most of these countries have 
changed (or are tending to change) to 
a system of “three stages,” i.e. the 
system which has been applied in Egypt 
in recent years: primary school, post- 
primary school and secondary school. 

At the end of March 1957, Egypt, 
Syria and Jordan signed an “Agree- 
ment for Cultural Union” in Damascus, 
which laid the foundation for the in- 
troduction of a uniform school system 
and curriculum in these countries, start- 
ing from the next school year. The 
agreement contains details on the train- 
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volume, 


education in the Arab World 


ing of teachers, the holding of joint 
conferences and _ visits, examination 
schedules and other educational items. 
According to the information published 
in the Arab press, Saudi Arabia and 
Libya have requested copies of the 
agreement, in order to weigh the 
possibility of joining the other three 
Arab countries. 

B. The accumulation of pedagogical 
experience is reflected in the rise in 
the standard of textbooks and text aids. 
The new educational trends and the 
many changes which have been introduc- 
ed in Egypt in this respect are likely 
to serve as a guide to the rest of the 
Arab states. 

C. The establishment of the net- 
work of state schools has completely 
revolutionized the relationship between 
the national schools and the various 
ptivate or foreign schools. The status 
of the missionary schools and other 
institutions supported by foreign bodies 
collapsed during World War II: their 
financial resources were reduced, they 
were forced to take less experienced 
teachers, and their general conditions 
and educational standards dropped con- 
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siderably. The opening of the state 
schools still further reduced the hitherto 
exemplary level of these schools: they 
began to absorb children who had been 
expelled from state schools because of 
lack of progress in their studies, or who 
could not find places in state schools, 
or whose parents enjoyed the support 
of the church on condition that they 
sent the children to its schools. Yet, 
despite these developments, the private 
and foreign schools still constitute an 
important factor in the educational 
systems of Arab countries. 

In recent years the Arab govern- 
ments have begun to apply more 
stringent inspection measures against 
private and foreign schools, which, in 
addition to the cosmopolitan education 
they offer their pupils and their dis- 
tortion of Arab history and geography, 
have often served in the past as centers 
of foreign, anti-national propaganda. 

In March 1952 the private and 
foreign schools in Syria were compelled 
by law to teach Arabic, Arab history 
and other subjects required by the state 
curriculum. The teaching of foreign 
languages was limited to 7% of the 
total instruction time. The foreign 
schools were compelled to close on 
national holidays. The receipt of financ- 
ial aid from abroad and the appoint- 
ment of foreign teachers were to be 
approved by the respective Government 
Ministries. 

The new Education Law, approved 
in Jordan in the spring of 1955, 
makes it compulsory for the coun- 
try's private and foreign schools to 
teach Arabic and to teach history, 
Reography and other subjects in Ara- 


bic, in accordance with the curriculum 
of the Ministry of Education. The 
teaching of any religion opposed to 
the pupil’s own faith was forbidden. 
The private and foreign schools were 
placed under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Education, and they were 
obliged to report the sources of their 
income. The Minister of Education 
could, with the Government's approv- 
al, prevent the schools _ receiving 
funds from a source of which he did 
not approve. Further, the Minister of 
Education could annul the license of 
any school which transgressed the law 
of the country. The passage of the 
law makes it impossible to establish 
new foreign primary schools or to en- 
large the schools that alzeady exist. 
In May 1956 a new law was passed 
in Egypt which forbids the teaching 
in any non-state school of any religion 
other than that in which the pupil 
grew up. The teaching of Arabic is 
compulsory in all schools, including 
foreign schools. The syllabus of the 
Egyptian Ministry of Education is bind- 
ing on the non-state schools, after a 
transition year during which the old 
syllabus could be adjusted to the new 
one. The appointment of foreign teach- 
ers is dependent on the approval of 
the Ministry of Education. Any contra- 
vention of this law would invoke the 
cancellation of the school’s license. 
On the occasion of the introduction 
of the new law, the Egyptian press 
published statistics concerning the for- 
eign schools in that country. Their 
number was 284; the number of pu- 
pils was 96,000, of these 30,000 for- 
eigners. Of the 66,000 Egyptian pu- 
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pils, 35,000 were Moslems and 31,000 
Christians and Jews. 


T he progress made in the education 
of girls in the Arab world is 
without doubt the most important de- 
velopment in the field of education 
in recent years. 

The education of girls is one of the 
aspects of the movement for the eman- 
cipation of the Arab woman, a move- 
ment which is widespread and has 
many facets. It is only very recently 
that Arab-Moslem girls were allowed 
to study, but the number of girl pupils 
in elementary schools has already reach- 
ed hundreds of thousands. Tens 
of thousands are studying in secondary 
schools, and considerable numbers are 
entering universities. 

The progress made in the education 
of girl students is shown in a striking 
manner in the following table, which 
shows the number of girls in primary 
schools : 





Country 1931 1954 

Egypt 109,932 588,689 
Iraq 7,046 62,530 
Syria 19,173 90,555 
Lebanon 27,256 63,302 


Yet, despite the progress made in 
this direction, the number of girls in 
primary schools is markedly lower than 
the number of boys (and this applies 
even more to secondary and higher 
schools). The UNESCO study referred 
to above contains the following figures 
(page 68), which throw light on 
this point (the figures are for 1954): 


Country Pupils in Primary Girls in Primary 





Schools Schools 
Egypt 1,457,436 588,689 
Iraq 258,333 62,530 
Jordan 199,473 62,327 
Lebanon 161,859 63,302 
Libya* 65,000 7,000 
Syria 311,194 90,555 
Bahrein 7,790 2,601 
Kuwait 


13,333 4,492 





The authors of the UNESCO report 
on Education in Arab Countries state 
that in many cases girls leave school 
after studying for only a few years, 
before attaining an adequate education. 
Because of the traditional attitude to 
the education of girls, the lack of 
financial means in comparison with 
the demands made by the schools and 
the absence of coeducation, the first an- 
xiety of every family is the education of 
the sons. This is especially the case in 
the villages, which contain the great 
majority of the population of the Arab 
states. 


he UNESCO report contained 4 

revealing comparison between the 
number of children attending primary 
schools and the number of children of 
the same age in the general popula- 
tion : 








Primers Children 

, Pri 
Country —. oo rs Pie ye 

1954 

Egypt 1,457,436 3,354,000 
Iraq 258,333 720,000 
Jordan 199,473 250,000 
Lebanon 161,859 231,000 


* Estimated. 
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Libya 65,000* 165,000 
Saudi Arabia 76,070* 900,000 
Syria 311,194 934, 0 
Yemen 40,000* 650,000 
Bahrein 7,751 16,500 
Kuwait 13,333 25,000 





“It should be noted that in addition 
to the efforts and funds necessary for 
the inclusion of all children of school- 
going age in the school system, the 
problem of population growth must 
not be neglected. The UNESCO team 
remarked correctly that as in the Arab 
states the population underwent a con- 
stant growth of approximately 2% per 
annum, any plan to ensure primary 
school education to all children within 
a period of 10 years, for example, 
must take into account not only the 
large number of children not receiv- 
ing an education at the present time, 
but also the expected increase of 20% 
in the schoolgoing population. 


re question of education cannot be 

detached from the question of the 
social regime. Thus great importance 
must be attached to the discussion 
which ensued in the 1940’s among the 
tuling circles in Egypt. Some leaders 
claimed that in view of the results of 
primary education, and the fact that the 
child only completed a few years of 
primary schooling, and forgot the little 
he had learnt in a very short time once 
he had stopped studying — it was 
criminal to waste such large sums of 
money on this form of education; and 
that “it would be better to teach a 





* The estimates for Yemen, Libya and 


Saudi Arabia apparently include the “kuta- 
bim.” 


smaller number of children but to teach 
them properly” (naturally it was ob- 
vious who would be the fortunate few 
to be taught properly and which sec- 
tion of the population would remain 
without even those few years of 
elementary schooling...). But others 
pointed out that thousands of qualified 
students who were unable to obtain 
work in the professions they had stu- 
died constituted ‘‘a menace to public 
order.” The problem of absorbing the 
thousands of students who graduate 
from Egyptian universities and colleges 
every year, and their integration into 
the public services and productive en- 
terprises of the nation, is one of the 
gravest faced by Egypt. Further, many 
students study professions which reward 
their masters only with a title and 
honor, whereas the number of students 
turning to the study of medicine, en- 
gineering and agriculture is still very 
limited by comparison. 

The leaders of the new regime in 
Egypt have complained of the fact 
that most of the students in the 
Egyptian universities are studying com- 
merce, law and humanities, and not 
the exact sciences, agriculture or medi- 
cine. ““We need scientists, not clerks’’--- 
wrote the well-known Egyptian author 
Salame Musa in his paper ‘Al Akh- 
bar” at the beginning of 1957. 

The political changes which have 
taken place (and are still taking 
place) in the Arab countries in te. 
cent years, have been reflected perhaps 
first and foremost in the area discus- 
sed here. The Conference on Educa- 
tion mentioned above was evidence of 
the great attention paid in Arab 
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countries to educational problems: leg- 
islation, the planning of school sys- 
tems, study programs, the training of 
teachers, examinations, the education of 
girls, the education of Bedouin children, 
the supervision and operation of fo- 
reign and private schools, the provision 
of buildings and school equipment, and 
other burning problems. The trend is 
for the less progressive countries to 
follow the lead set by the more prog- 
ressive Arab states. The report of the 
conference contains several resolutions 
which are typical of the spirit prevail- 
ing today among Arab educators. They 
call for active encouragement of the 
collation of more exact and reliable 
statistics which would assist efficient 
planning of education and the continua- 
tion of the exchange of pedagogical 
information between Arab countries to 
their benefit. The 
authorities councils, 
ities, etc.) 


mutual 
(city 
are called upon to act 
in the field of elementary education 
and to allocate adequate funds. They 
stress also the importance of the at- 
traction of private philanthropists to 
the cause of education, and appeal 
to the U. N. and UNESCO for easy- 
term loans for the furtherance of edu- 
cation in the Arab countries. 

After a period of quantitative growth 
(state schools have multiplied 12 
times since the end of World War I; 
the number of primary school pupils 
has increased 3—4 


local 
municipal- 


times in Iraq, 


Syria and Lebanon since World War 
II, and to an even larger extent in 
Jordan and Kuwait), greater attention 
is being paid to the improvement of 
education and the raising of its quality, 


by the improvement of the school 
curriculum, the integration of subjects 
studied today without any effort at 
interconnection, the improvement of 
textbooks, by raising the professional 
standard of the teachers and the level 
of studies, the reduction of the number 
of repeaters, and so on. The rapid 
expansion of a school network demands 
more teachers; the teachers’ training 
institutes cannot satisfy this demand and 
are looking for ways and means to 
fill the gap. There is a trend towards 
uniformity in the preliminary educa- 
tion demanded of a potential teacher 
before entering the training college, 
the amount of training required for each 
specific school, and the curriculum of 
the training colleges. The working con- 
ditions of the teachers (wages and grad- 
ing, social welfare conditions, privileges 
and special rights, etc.) vary considerably 
from one Arab country to another, 
and there is room for an effort in 
the direction of uniformity in accor- 
dance with the most successful achieve- 
ments. 

To sum up: The Arab schools face 
various inter-connected problems: how 
to supply thousands of teachers, both 
male and female, possessed of adequate 
professional training; how to pay 54 
laries which will encourage young 
people to take up the profession, and 
at the same time to ensure buildings, 
equipment and all the other essential 
requirements for a growing school: 
and above all how to balance quantt- 
tative and qualitative growth, in order 
to avoid a situation where the gain in 
the one direction represents a loss in 
tiie other. 
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MORDECHAI TABIB 


IN A YEMENITE SCHOOLROOM 


O ne winter morning, when Yehi was 
about to set off for the school, 
his father gave him a pot he had re- 
paired and asked him to return it to 
its owner, who lived in the village. He 
took the pot and set off in order to 
catty out the errand for his father. 
Halfway along his journey he was 
caught by rain, which came down 
strongly until it became hail. He turned 
aside from the path and went into a 
large courtyard in order to find some 
shelter. While he was standing there, 
hunched up and shivering from the 
cold, he happened to notice what was 
happening in the rooms of a big build- 
ing opposite him. He was amazed to 
see Ashkenazi* children, who seemed 
to be about his own age or perhaps 


Se 


* Jews of European origin. 





MORDECHAI TABIB is an Israeli author of 
Yemenite origin. He has written a number 
of novels and many short stories dealing 


with the life of the Yemenite community. 
This story is taken from ‘“K’Esev Hasadeh” 


(As the Grass in the Fields), published by 
Sifriat Poalim, the first of a series of novels 


telating the story of one Yemenite family. 


a little older, sitting on chairs behind 
small desks, on which were open books. 
He was especially astonished to see not 
only boys, but boys and girls studying 
together. By now the rain had stopped 
and he could have proceeded on his 
way, but he did not move from his 
place. While he stood there, he heard 
a bell being rung, and then a stream 
of children poured out of the doors of 
the rooms into the spacious courtyard. 
Soon the empty space was filled with 
their noise and bustling. Screams, 
shouts, and games different from the 
ones he knew. Some of the children — 
mostly girls — drew squares on the 
ground and hopped from one square 
to another on one foot. Others took a 
rope and gave it to two girls, who spun 
it between them while the others jumped 
over it. Other children took turns in 
bending down and jumping over one 
another; or they ran round the court- 
yard trying to catch one another. Yehi 
was very astonished to see the way they 
studied at school! From where he stood 
he could watch what was going on in 
the courtyard without being seen, until 
one of the children, who had run after 
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a ball, discovered him in his hiding- 
place. At once he shouted aloud and 
called the other children. 

“Children! Children! Come and see 
a Yemenite child!” 

The children clustered round him in 
a circle. They stared at him in silence, 
and he looked back at them, noticing 
their feet covered with shoes and the 
jackets they wore. 

Suddenly the silence in the circle was 
shattered: 

““Ha-ha-ha!” one little girl cried out. 
“Look what long earlocks this little 
Yemenite boy has!” 


aoe was frightened and wanted to 

run away, but he could not find 
the courage to break through the circle 
of children. The voices of the children 
confused him. Some rebuked the girl 
and pushed her away; others tried to set 
him at ease with kind words. He re- 
mained steadfast. Then among the 
children appeared a teacher, who had 
come to see why they were congregating 
there and found Yehi standing in the 
middle of the circle. The children 
pointed their fingers at the girl, who 
had left the ring. 

“That’s the girl, sir, Miriam, she 
laughed at him and said: ‘What long 
earlocks the little Yemenite boy has’!” 

“Well... and why are you crowding 
round him?” The teacher reprimanded 
them and ordered them to disperse. 

For some reason the teacher thought 
Yehi had come there to look for scraps 
of food, and he took him to the 
teachers’ room. He peered through his 
briefcase and took out a piece of bread 
smeared with butter and offered it to 


Yehi, but Yehi wouldn’t accept it. The 
teacher looked at him in amazement 
and saw books under his arm. 

“Are you studying?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Yehi whispered shyly. 

“Oh... yes,” the teacher said to him. 
self, “probably with the mori *... well, 
and what do you learn?” 

“Just learn...” replied Yehi. 

The teacher took the books from Yehi 
and leafed through them, asking at the 
same time: “How old are you, child?” 

“Five.” 

“So... and what is the chapter of the 
week?” He surprised Yehi with a 
faint smile. 

“WVayeshelach,”” Yehi answered without 
hesitation. 

“Read some passages to me,” he 
said to Yehi, and put a Bible open at 
that chapter before him. 

Yehi was confused and would not 
read, but the teacher pleaded with him 
until he agreed. Then Yehi began to 
read in a whisper — without singing 
the words in the ritual intonation — 
‘And Jacob... sent... messengers... before 
him...” But as the reading progressed, 
the shyness vanished, and he began to 
read as he did when he was with the 
mori. He became engrossed in his 
reading, so that he did not notice that 
the room was filling with teachers and 
a few pupils, who were listening to his 
reading with wonder. 

“He’s only five,” he heard someone 
say. 

He looked up and saw the people 
around him, and at once his confusion 





* Teacher in a Yemenite school (Hebrew 
‘moreh’=teacher), 
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returned and he became silent. Some of 
the teachers encouraged him: “Go on! 
Go on!” But he did not have the 
courage. At that moment the bell rang 
again. The teachers left in a great hurry, 
and soon only the teacher who had 
first spoken to him remained with Yehi. 

“Do you want to stay with us?” he 
asked Yehi, locking his hands in one 
another, as if he too wanted to be rid 
of him. Yehi did not answer him but 
took his books without speaking, put 
them under his shoulder and walked 
towards the door in silence. 


hen Yehi reached the school and 

stood in the doorway, the mori 
welcomed him with an angry face. The 
children were in the middle of the 
chapter. 

“Where have you been until now, 
wicked one?” he shouted at Yehi, wav- 
ing his whip. 

Yehi put out his free hand and held 
it up to ward off any sudden blow. 

“Wait... wait... oh mori,” he blurted 
out in a terrified voice, “I'll tell you 
what happened,” and he told him the 
whole story. 

“And you read to them with correct 
pronunciation and emphasis, and didn’t 
make any mistakes?” 

“Yes, mori.” 

“Then truly you have sanctified the 
name of God among the multitude,” he 
said sarcastically, “‘go, sit in your place,” 
and added a flick of the whip, for it 
would be unheard of to let him go 
without any punishment. 

All the afternoon of that day, and 
even after the evening service, when the 
children were supposed to go home, 


they wouldn’t let Yehi alone. 

“Tell us! Tell us!” they entréated 
him. “What it's like in the Ashkenazi 
school.” 

And he, nothing loth, would repeat 
the story of what happened to him ‘in 
the school. 

“Yo...” he would say with wide-open 
eyes, “how many children the Ashke- 
nazim have! When I was standing there 
against the wall, hiding from the rain, 
I was sure that the only children I saw 
were the ones in the rooms that I could 
look into. But afterwards, when the bell 
rang, I saw them coming out like 
locusts.” And he added wildly: ‘“Thou- 
sands of them!” 

“And girls too?” one of the boys 
pestered him. 

“Oho!” answered Yehi. “More than 
boys !” 

“And what do the girls learn there?” 

“How to grind barley,” Yehi laughed 
together with the other boys, and added: 
‘How should I know ?” 

“Don't you think it is a sin for 
them?” came from Ya’akov, the brother 
of Reuben the lame. 

“Oho !...” the boys drew him out. 
“What a saint ! Let’s listen to Yehi !” 

“But I’ve already forgotten,” pro- 
tested Yehi. 

“But you told the mori that they were 
playing,” the older boys cross-examined 
him. 

“Yes,” said Yehi, and he marked out 
squares on the ground and hopped 
from one square to the other on one 
leg. “Here, like this.” 

“And how did you read to their 
moris? Really with proper pronuncia- 
tion and emphasis?” 
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“Yes.” 

“And didn’t you see any of their 
moris with a whip?” 

“No !” Yehi answered firmly. 

“And that Ashkenazi girl laughed at 
you and said ‘A Yemenite boy with 
earlocks’ ?”” 

“And why didn’t you say to her: 
So what? Like your father? May your 
father be cursed!” And the children 
burst out laughing. 

“May her father be cursed!” Yehi 
echoed, and burst into laughter with 
the rest. 


— a few days Yehi himself forgot 
the whole incident. The days that 
came and went showered new memories 
upon him. The truth is that youth is 
found in every place, but it is adapt- 
able, and thus changes in every place 
according to prevailing conditions. 

The children in the school had two 
kinds of sport: outdoor and indoor. 
Each had its purpose and reason. Those 
which were called “outside games’ were 
meant mainly to create amusement for 
children. They served as diversions when 
the yoke of the Torah was removed 
for any reason. And what were called 
“inside games” were in reality pranks 
and tricks played on the mori, and were 
intended as revenge. And although the 
mori would pay the perpetrators back 
several—fold in lashes, pinches, bites and 
other punishments, the children were 
not deterred from performing any trick 
upon him whenever they had the 
opportunity. 

- One day the boys were sitting in the 
hot poky room filled with stuffy air 
and a mixture of smells from children’s 


bodies. Before each of them was a 
short-legged table holding an open 
book, round which four or five boys 
clustered in an attitude of frozen 
motion. “The Torah must be learnt in 
sorrow,” the mori would admonish them 
several times every day. Thus every boy 
had to bring two bits of gravel to the 
schoolroom. And when he began to 
study the chapter of the week he had 
to place one of the stones between his 
chin and his chest, and one on the 
crown of his head: “in order that he 
will not remove his attention, or his 
eyes, from the open book before him.” 
Then the mori would seat himself on 
his cushions, the whip with its square 
thongs hanging from his left shoulder, 
and would occupy himself with mending 
sandals, or making a coat “in the Ye- 
menite style,’ all occupations which 
brought him extra income. But from 
time to time his whip would descend 
suddenly and describe a circle in the air 
before coming down on the back of 
one of the boys. Sometimes the boy 
had pronounced a word incorrectly, or 
misplaced an emphasis. But often, too, 
he had not made any mistakes, and the 
whip was merely being kept in work- 
ing order. Yet the mori, like his pupils 
and other human beings, occasionally 
had to leave the room. And when 
nature called him, he would perform 
his natural functions, like everyone else, 
in the shade of an almond tree in 
summer and behind a nearby rubbish 
dump, in winter, in order not to go too 
far in the cold. 


im the throats that had grunted and 
the mouths that had mumbled and 
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mouthed texts from early morning — 
“And the Lord spoke unto Moses, say- 
ing” — were able to come into their 
own. The only need then was to 
appease the ears of the mori, listening 
to them read the chapter from far off. 
During that time heads could be held 
up again, backs straightened, and eyes, 
whose glint had been practically 
jungles of Hebrew 
letters, were able to shine again and 
relax. Then all eyes were directed 
towards the doings of Yusuf the son 
of the butcher. 

And don’t imagine that because he 
was so small it was difficult to see him. 
As small as was the figure of this boy, 
so great was his wickedness. Further, 
he had several special qualities, which 
enabled him to evade all the whipping 
and pinching, the biting and beating, 
suffered by the other boys. Two of 
these methods are given here. 

First and foremost — he was an 
only child, and his mother and father 
were not inclined to allow their child’s 
back to be beaten and pinched at the 
mori's will. The father followed this 
principle: if his son was beaten, no 
matter whether by a pupil or the 
teacher, he arrived upon the scene 
immediately and delivered equal punish- 
ment to the beater with a calf’s pizzle 
which had been dried in the sun. And 
you may say: This man was a butcher? 
Coarse and boorish? You would be 
correct! But such was his custom. 

Secondly, because Yusuf was the son 
of a butcher, his father used to send 
him to the mori every Friday evening 
with a piece of meat worthy of a teacher, 
wrapped and hidden in a sack — a 


extinguished in 


piece of tripe, or an intestine, or a 
lung. This formed a useful addition 
to the comfort of the man who taught 
his son. Not for nothing did the mori 
often close his eyes to Yusuf’s pranks. 


N° that we have sung his praises, 
let us see what tricks Yusuf plays 
in the schoolroom when the mori goes 
out to ease his bowels. On the particular 
day of which we are speaking he did not 
bring along a cactus leaf in order to 
place in the mori‘'s cushions according 
to his usual custom, but performed a 
glorious prank for the sake of the trick 
itself without any intention of causing 
the mori pain. What was he doing, 
then, so that all the boys were watch- 
ing him and barely suppressing their 
laughter? Because his father was a 
butcher, Yusuf would sometimes bring 
along the bladder of an animal which 
his father had slaughtered the previous 
day. When the mori went out, Yusuf 
would immediately take the bladder out 
of his lunch bag, breathe air into it 
until it was distended and then tie 
the mouth with a knot. After this he 
would steal out of his seat, hide it 
deftly among the cushions and return 
to his own place. When everything was 
ready, the boys suddenly stopped their 
repetition of the Torah and became 
silent. When the mori heard this, he 
rushed from outside and stood, boiling 
with anger, in the door of the school- 
room, his hands still busy hitching his 
pants. And before a minute had passed 
he had flicked his whip in all direc- 
tions, hitting to the left, hitting to the 
right, and shouting : 


(continued on page 53) 
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IMPRESSIONS OF GALILEE 


Notes on a Visit 


FY Day. — There was not much 
we could do. I had wanted to see 
Arabs but all morning we had been 
looking at trees. That meant Arabs, too, 
in a way; because many of the foresters 
employed by the Government of Israel 
in these northern parts of the country 
are Arabs. Some of them had worked 
in the Forestry Department of the Brit- 
ish Mandatory Administration. They 
seemed happy enough and contented at 
their jobs. Foresters usually are. Trees 
can be difficult at times but they are 
easy to get on with and have the virtue 
of gratitude. 

We had lunch at the new Swiss 
Restaurant on the Mount of Precipita- 
tion, near Nazareth, and looked out 
across the soft, cultivated landscape of 
Southern Galilee. It is a vision of 
growth: tilled fields, their ochreous 
colors richly brought out by the rain 
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of the day before; patches of young, 
succulently green corn or vegetables; 
bright, white and red villages; and on 
the slopes nearby and away towards 
Lake Tiberias the sunlight nestling 
among pine woods. It is a lovely 
country. 

We watched the buses come and go 
from the Nazareth bus station. Why ? 
Someone had said to me that the Arabs 
were poor and could not move around 
very much because of the permit system 
introduced with military government. 
I don’t like permit systems and I don't 
like military governments. Nobody does. 
But for a people without much money 
and subject to travel restrictions the 
Nazarenes, to judge from the bus station, 
were not doing badly. The buses coming 
in from Haifa were full of returning 
shoppers — not the workers, who would 
come back later in the afternoon. They 
looked well dressed, carried large 
parcels as a rule, and gave no evidence 
of the harried state of mind of 4 
people under harsh, military rule. 

Of course, military government in 
Galilee is not at all harsh. I spoke to 
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an Arab cafe owner in Nazareth. He 
said: “The military don’t bother us at 
all. It's much harder, of course, up 
against the borders. But here at Naza- 
reth and round about there’s hardly any 
interference in our daily affairs and 
it's as easy to get a permit as to post 
a letter. All the same...” I found that 
most Arabs, after expressing satisfaction 
with the state of affairs in their district, 
concluded with the unfinished phrase: 
“All the same...” 

It is natural that they should. They 
have unaccustomed prosperity, better 
communal facilities than in the old 
days. All the same... military govern- 
ment is military government and travel 
restrictions are travel restrictions, and 
however kindly the one and easy the 
other the effect is to distinguish, to their 
disadvantage, the Arab minority of Is- 
tael from the Jewish majority. It is all 
very well to talk about equality before 
the law. In principle, of course, that 
exists. But where in an area militarily- 
governed there is conflict between the 
tuling of civil law and the ruling of 
military law, civil law has to take a 
back seat. 

Anyway, Nazareth looked contented 
and hopeful enough, and sounded noisily 
busy. A few days ago it had a Com- 
munist demonstration. The Communists 
do fairly well among the nationalistic 
Arab youth. One of these boys, about 17 
years old, said to me, “We don’t get a 
chance here. We are as good as kept out 
of Government service. The professions 
are not much use to us because there 
are not enough Arabs to need us and 
we certainly cannot practise in Jewish 
communities. Even the army refuses to 


have us. That way we'll always be 
second-class citizens.” 

It is a point of view. There is some- 
thing to be said for it. But most of 
the twenty to thirty thousand citizens of 
Nazareth are small tradesmen and 
workers. The tradesmen are doing pretty 
well and the workers are getting re- 
latively high wages — seven pounds 
Israeli a day as the minimum, or roughly 
four dollars. 


oo“ Day. — Nazareth is one thing, 
the villages in northern Galilee 
another. On this second day we visited 
Kafr Kanna, Rama, Beit Jann and 
Tsuriel, having come up by way of 
Shefar’am; and dropped in on one or 
two other Arab villages. It was an ideal 
day: clotted creamy clouds against the 
blue of Galilee’s surprisingly big sky, 
and wet drops from an early morning 
shower swinging and gleaming from the 
pine trees. Up around Rama and on the 
climb to Beit Jann it is exquisite country: 
high, fresh, far-seeing country in the 
softest imaginable coloring. 

In the olive groves around Rama 
whole families, having done a couple 
of hours’ picking, were at breakfast 
under the trees: old men and old women 
to tots wrapped in red and yellow. It 
is a pretty piece of lyricism, these Arab 
families picking olives or eating break- 
fast under the pale leaves. Rama’s olive 
groves are little short of a forest. In 
a good year the village does well out 
of them. This year the crop has not 
been good but Rama has made up for 
the loss with vegetables and tobacco, 
which have brought high prices and 
have paid for a lot of new building, | 
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new furniture and new clothes and 
certain gold objects which the Arab 
still prefers to a bank account. 

One of Rama’s notables, a Moslem 
Arab (whose wife was unveiled and 
permitted to talk with us a while as 
we sipped coffee) agreed that his village 
had become well-to-do. ‘“We have surer 
markets and a better marketing system 
than in the old British days,” he said. 
“And, of course, there’s no competition 
now from the olive growers and market 
gardeners on the Jordan and Lebanon 
side.” 

I said: “Would you rather be under 
one of the neighboring Arab Govern- 
ments?” It was not a fair question. He 
smiled and shrugged his shoulders and 
then replied, slowly: “Well, I don’t 
suppose we would be making as much 
money if we were, or living as comfort- 
ably...’ There he broke off and I did 
not press him to end the sentence. They 
are, there can be no doubt of that, 
making more money and living more 
comfortably than their fellow-Arabs 
across the borders; and that counts for 
a good deal. But I don’t suppose any 
minority likes being a minority, especial- 
ly when the process of becoming a 
minority began only about ten years ago. 

It takes time to become used to being 
a minority, especially when behind that 
status is a long background of bitterness 
and cruel conflict between what is now 
minority and what is now majority. But 
prosperity, sympathetic, progressive go- 
vernment (which lays on water, helps 
agriculture, provides fair medical atten- 
tion and schooling) and a growing sense 
of security help even a minority with 
nationalistic tendencies to put up with 


its lot cheerfully and keep the nationalist 
tendencies out of sight. I mentioned 
“security”: it may sound an odd word 
to use in connection with the 203,000 
Arabs of Israel. 

This is why I use it. Before last 
year's Sinai Campaign I got the impres- 
sion that many of Israel’s Arabs felt 
physically insecure for the very reason 
that what they longed for and believed 
would come, they also feared — that 
is, ‘‘liberation” by one or more of the 
neighboring Arab armies. This time 
I got the impression that very few Arabs 
in this country believed any longer in 
liberation or even hoped for it. 
“Naturally,” said a young Arab woman, 
a schoolteacher to whom we gave a 
lift in the motor car, “we all felt a bit 
of a shock when Israel defeated the 
Egyptians so quickly and surely in Sinai. 
Egypt, after all, was the strongest Arab 
country. If Egypt could not do better 
what could any of the others do?” 

And so now most of the Arabs in 
Israel have begun to take Israel for 
granted. They realize that it has come 
to stay and that nothing on. the Arab 
side looks like becoming strong enough, 
in foreseeable time, to push it away. It 
is just as well therefore to make the 
best of a situation that could be far 
worse anyway, and that at least has the 
merit of bringing prosperity and fairly 
considerable comfort. 

Evidence of prosperity was fairly com- 
mon. We went up from Rama to Beit 
Jann. A well-surfaced road climbs up 
just short of 3,000 feet to this brisk, 
well-fed village; and on the way all 
Galilee unrolls, from the gentian blue 
Lake Tiberias to the Mediterranean at 
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Acre and the bovine shape of Carmel 
over Haifa Bay. I have seen many a 
corniche, many a famed highway of the 
travel brochures; but none more beauti- 
ful in its outlook than the one up to 
Beit Jann. It is a good road. Perhaps 
it was made so for security seasons. 

Beit Jann ran out to greet us, with 
cries and laughter (and an illicit shot 
here and there) and after coffee fetched 
us great bowls of grapes as big as 
cherries and as sweet as honey. Grapes 
ripen here long after they have vanish- 
ed from the plains. They bring prices 
far above the summer level. On this 
day they were loading grapes into truck 
after truck (the day of the Galilean 
ass is disappearing, I fear: the poor 
beast cannot carry enough and _ takes 
too long) for despatch ‘to Haifa. Every- 
one in the village looked happy and no 
one looked short of anything he needed. 

I went into house after house. Al- 
ways a radio set, often a sewing-machine. 
Small children had expensive tricycles. 
But the most astonishing thing here as 
in all the villages called at was the 
amount of new building. On a rough 
calculation, for every three houses that 
had been in the village ten years ago, 
there was a new one now; and nothing 
ramshackle or mud-built, either: good 
stone houses, with big airy rooms and 
expensive if rather old-fashioned furnish- 
ings. Apart from the surprising number 
of new houses, three out of five of 
the old single-storey, flat-topped had 
had a new storey built or were in 
process of having it built. The village 
lanes were clean and well-drained. Not 
once did I see children squatting about 
in dirty rags and covered with flies. 


hird Day: — Well, there is no need 

to tell much of this day. Most of it 
was spent having a mid-day meal with 
an Arab notable of ............. There were 
about thirty guests. There was an 
immense amount of food. From start 
to finish we sat there for nearly four 
hours. Narrative songs were sung in 
our honor to the accompaniment of a 
guitar. Revolver shots were fired (but 
say nothing of this) through the window 
and with each volley a flight of white 
doves swept up and away and then back 
again. Our hosts were kindly, good- 
humored, tireless and limitless in their 
hospitality: nice, good, happy people, 

And there, I think, I should leave 
this swift, brief impression of three 
delightful days. It may not be a well- 
balanced impression. Over in Western 
Galilee, they tell me... But never mind 
what they tell me of that. Here, from 
Nazareth north is a magnificent country 
of rolling fields and groves and wooded 
slopes, with thriving villages and ap- 
parently contented people. Obviously 
there is another side to the picture 
I have sketched in. What the Arabs 
talk about among themselves I have no 
notion: I suspect it to be pretty much 
the same thing village people talk about 
all over the world — the weather, the 
crops, the market price, the iniquity of 
government and the doubtful morals of 
the village over the hill. But whatever 
it is these Arabs of northern Galilee 
talk about, they can do so with full 
stomachs, in comfortable lodgings and, 
in general, under conditions of economic 
and physical security. “At the same 
time...” — that can be left to another 
occasion and more careful scrutiny. 
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AN APPEAL TO JEWS AND ARABS 


The following is an excerpt from a 
Speech by the Prime Minister of Burma, 
U Nu, in the Burmese Parliament, Sep- 
tember 27, 1957. 


j4evre reported on our relations with 
South, South-East and Eastern Asia, 
let me now turn to a part of the world 
which has been very much in the news 
in recent months, the Middle East. We 
have established diplomatic relations 
with three Middle East States, these 
being Egypt, Iraq and Israel. Egypt and 
Iraq are two Arab States which, like us, 
have undergone a long period of foreign 
domination and now face much the 
same kind of problems as we face in 
Burma. We have associated with those 
countries both inside and outside the 
United Nations for the promotion of our 
mutual interests... Israel as a state is of 
recent origin. She is trying to build up 
a socialistic state just as we are trying 
to do in our country. It is only natural 
therefore that each of us should try to 
draw on the experience of the other, 
and that there should develop close co- 
operation between our two countries. 
But unfortunately the development of 


friendly relations between Israel and 
ourselves has been viewed by all the 
Arab States with misgiving. In order to 
understand this it is necessary to go 
back a little into the history of Israel. 

For four hundred years prior to World 
War I, the Arabs had been subjected to 
Turkish domination. The Ottoman 
Empire’s hold on Arab territories was 
broken when, in company with Germany, 
it suffered defeat in that war. In re- 
turn for their co-operation with the 
victorious allies, the Arabs had expect- 
ed independence after the war. The 
arrangements made after the war were, 
however, declared by the Arabs not to 
be in accordance with the promises 
given during the war. No united, in- 
dependent Arab State was set up. 
Instead a number of dependent units 
were established. Iraq (formerly Meso- 
potamia), Palestine and Transjordania 
were placed under British Mandate, and 
Syria under French Mandate. Egypt had 
already been declared a British Protec- 
torate soon after the outbreak of World 
War I, in December 1914. Only the 
Hedjaz was formally recognised as an 
independent State, while inner Arabia 
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attained de facto independence under 


Ibn Saud. Emir Hussein, Sherif of 
Mecca, who had led the Arab rebellion 
against the Turks, became King of 
Hedjaz, and -made an attempt to 
establish Arab unity. His sons were 
made Kings of Iraq and Transjordania, 
but when Emir Hussein began to style 
himself ‘King of the Arabs’ he ran into 
the opposition of the other Arabs, and 
he was finally ousted from his Kingdom 
by Ibn Saud in 1924, This question was 
further complicated by the fact that in 
the well-known Balfour Declaration of 
1917, the British Government had com- 
mitted themselves to the establishment 
of a Jewish national homeland... 


he Arab national movement turned 

against the two mandatory powers, 
Britain and France, immediately after 
the war. There were continuous disord- 
ers, and the mandatory powers gradually 
granted self-government to the mandat- 
ed states. 

..As regards Palestine, the British 
Government in accordance with the 
undertaking given to the Jews during 
World War I permitted Jewish migra- 
tion to take place. The Arabs were 
strenuously opposed to the establishment 
of a Jewish national home in Palestine, 
but in spite of this the Jewish popula- 
tion of Palestine increased from about 
55,000 in 1922 to about 579,000 in 
1945, rising from 11% to 31.6% of 
the total population. After the end of 
World War II, Britain, caught between 
Jewish claims and Arab Opposition, 
found herself in an extremely delicate 
and difficult position. In 1947, she de- 
clared the mandate unworkable and 


referred the matter to the United Na- 
tions. The United Nations set up a 
Special Commission on Palestine. On 
August 31, 1947 this Commission recom- 
mended the partition of Palestine, and 
the internationalization of Jerusalem. 
This partition plan, providing for a 
Jewish and an Arab State in Palestine, 
was adopted by the United Nations 
General Assembly on November 29, 
1947. It was supported by the United 
States and the Soviet Union, accepted 
by the Jews and opposed by the Arabs. 
Subsequently, the British Government 
announced that it would surrender the 
mandate at midnight on May 14, 1948. 
During that night the Jewish State of 
Israel was proclaimed at Tel Aviv, and 
the British forces left Palestine. Im- 
mediately the British Mandate came to 
an end, the armies of the Arab States 
invaded Palestine from all sides. Egypt, 
Syria, Lebanon, Jordan and Iraq sent 
together about 40,000 men, while Saudi 
Arabia sent a token force. The Arabs 
failed to achieve their objective of 
erasing Israel altogether. The net result 
of the campaign was that the territory 
assigned by the United Nations to the 
Jews was left intact; of the territory 
assigned by the United Nations to the 
Arab Palestinian State, certain districts 
in West Galilee, in the central area and 
the Negev were overrun and occupied 
by the Israeli army; the Gaza strip was 
occupied by Egyptian forces; and the 
rest was annexed by Jordan; the old 
quarter of Jerusalem was occupied by 
Jordan and the new quarter by Israeli 
forces. In 1949, armistice agreements 
were concluded between Israel and 
Egypt, Jordan, the Lebanon and Syria. 
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sama to bring about a final settle- 
ment between Israel and the Arab 
States have so far met with failure. The 
armistice lines of 1949 continue to serve 
as an uneasy de facto boundary between 
Israel and its Arab neighbors, and the 
relations between them have been very 
strained. The problem has been com- 
plicated by the existence of a consider- 
able refugee problem. Today there are 
no less than 900,000 Palestinians who 
fled into the neighboring Arab count- 
ries as a result of the Arab-Israel con- 
flict in 1948. The future disposition of 
these refugees presents a problem of 
considerable magnitude, and the failure 
to make any progress in the solution of 
this problem has further exacerbated 
Arab-Israel relations. These strained re- 
lations reached breaking point last 
Ictober when the Israelis made a large- 
scale attack on Egypt, the timing of this 
being synchronized with the British and 
French attempt to seize the Suez Canal 
by force. Despite our friendship for 
Israel, we were compelled to join in 
the condemnation of this invasion as 
an act of aggression. We recognise that 
Israel could plead extenuating factors 
for this attack. The Arabs make no secret 
of their hostility towards her, and the 
large-scale shipments of arms to Egypt 
during 1956 must have been a source 
of considerable concern to Israel. But 
we cannot subscribe to the doctrine of 
“preventive war.” We do not think it 
can ever be morally justified. Besides, 
today the world lives on the edge of a 
volcano. Any disturbance may cause that 
volcano to erupt. In our view, no nation 
has the right to take such a risk. We 
were therefore gratified when Israel 


bowed to the authority of the United 
Nations and withdrew from Egyptian, 
soil. 


N° that hostilities have ended, it is. 
our earnest hope that a lasting so- 
lution can be worked out between Israel 
and the Arab States. Perpetual hostility 
can only bring harm to both sides. There- 
fore we would urge both sides to 
abandon all claims to belligerent rights. 
We recognized Israel because it is a 
living reality. As long as our Arab 
friends refuse to accept the fact of Israel, 
there can be no real progress towards a 
solution. But once this fact is accepted, 
we feel that the principal psychological 
barrier to a settlement will be removed, 
and the way opened to the ending of 
the present deadlock. We hope that our 
Arab friends will not take amiss this 
expression of views, which is made with 
the highest of motives. Indeed we are 
quite confident that they will not, con- 
sidering that both in and out of the: 
United Nations we have given our sup- 
port to all legitimate Arab causes. For 
example, we gave full support to the 
struggle of the Moroccan and Tunisian 
peoples for freedom, and today stand 
behind the Algerian people in their 
fight for the right of self-determination. 
We supported Egypt when she nation- 
alized the Suez Canal Company, and 
opposed France and Great Britain when 
they tried to regain control over the 
canal by recourse to arms. Thus we can- 
not be accused of being anti-Arab. At 
the same time, we urge our Israeli 
friends to be patient, and to scrupulously 
refrain from any action which will add 
to the difficulties of the Arab States... 
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KANT AND THE EAST 


Kant und die Religionen des Ostens, by 

Helmuth von Glasenapp, Holzner Verlag 

Kitzingen-Main (Beihefte Jahrbuch 

der Albertus Kénigsberg) 

191 pp. 

The German scholar, Helmuth von Glasen- 
app, who is well-known for his books on the 
Far East and especially on Indian philosophy, 
has now written a book which at first glance 
seems strange. What is the common denomi- 
nator between Kant, the European philoso- 
pher whose theory of knowledge is com- 
pletely rooted in the problems of 18th century 
natural science in Europe, and whose meta- 
physical theories grew out of the Age of 
Enlightenment, and the religions of the East? 
I will confess without shame that such were 
my feelings upon taking up the book. How. 
ever, upon reading the book I found that the 
subject was not as strange as I had thought, 
and that it contains fertile germs which can 
enrich our knowledge, and this from two 
standpoints. 

Firstly, Kant was the most universal spirit 
in the transition period between the 18th and 
19th centuries, and the outstanding represent- 
ative of spiritual Europe of that time. What 
did he know about Asia, how was the Asian 
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works on philosophy. In 1947 he was a 
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Relations Conference in New Delhi. 


world reflected in his mind? This is a 
weighty question, Secondly, the human spirit 
grappling with the problem of man and the 
universe arrived, in Kant’s system, as in the 
religions of the Orient, at certain definite con- 
clusions, without any considerable direct in- 
fluence between the two. Is there then any 
community in these results of human thought? 

These are two questions which occupy the 
author of the book, and in accordance with 
them he divided the book into two sections, 
the first on Kant’s ideas on the lands, peoples 
and religions of the East; and the second 
on the world of thought of Kant and the 
wisdom of the East. 

During the 18th century Europe began to 
learn about the religions of the Orient by 
means of translations which were more or 
less complete. The Koran appeared in a 
Latin translation in 1698 and in an English 
translation in 1743. The Jesuit Fathers trans- 
lated the Chinese classics, The Persian Zen- 
dovesta appeared in French in 1771, and the 
Bhagavadgita in English in 1785. These trans- 
lations naturally drew the attention of the 
philosophers of the time, In his philosophical 
writings Kant mentions the cultures of Asia 
only indirectly and rarely, but he dealt with 
the peoples of Asia systematically and at 
length in his lectures. Not many know, even 
today, that in addition to his philosophical 
lectures, Kant also lectured a great deal on 
the physical sciences, and particularly on 
geography, With the exception of one profes- 
sor in Gittingen, he was the first German 
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scholar to give geography its proper place 
among the academic disciplines, His know- 
ledge in this field was tremendous. He did 
not know distant countries at first hand; 
indeed, he never left K6nigsberg, the city 
in which he was born and died — but 
travel books were his most beloved reading 
matter. (A small detail: in a note to his 
book, “Pragmatic Anthropology,” he even 
mentions the port of Eilat in connection with 
the discussion of King Solomon’s commerce 
with the countries of the Far East.) 

In order to investigate Kant’s knowledge 
of the East the author of the book before 
us utilized not only Kant’s printed books 
and lectures, but also letters and notes on 
lectures which were preserved by his students. 
He included some fragments of lectures 
which have never been published before, It 
is indeed true that these writings of the 
18th century philosopher have only historical 
interest today, but this interest is still 
very great, since his era served as a transition 
stage between the concepts of the Middle 
Ages, which saw in the peoples of the Far 
East only “Asiatic idolaters’” whose culture 
had no universal historic value, and the more 
modern view, which is beginning (still only 
beginning) to accord these cultures their 
proper place in the history of mankind as 
a whole. Anyone reading Kant’s prejudices 
and the misunderstandings with which even 
this great philosopher absorbed the first in- 
formation to reach Europe about the cultures 
of the East, will understand how hard it has 
been for the West to understand the East. 

Here, for example, are some comments 
which Kant made on the Hindus: “They are 
industrious and love labor, they are diligent 
in their craft, much more honest than the 
Chinese; they are good-natured and easy- 
going (and for this reason it was so easy 
for the Tartars to conquer them!). They are 
tolerant because they consider all faiths to be 
equally true, but they know nothing about 
honor and good character, All the peoples 
of the East, including the Hindus, are unable 
to think and to judge according to concepts. 
They never attain abstract thought. They do 
not progress but remain what they have 
been.” And finally he concludes: ‘They have 
no philosophy.” According to Kant philoso- 


phy was only found in ancient times among 
the Greeks, since the Greeks were the only 
nation to think abstractly, while the Hindus 
and the Chinese always remain tied to con- 
crete pictures; even when thinking about 
subjects like God or immortality they do not 
distinguish between the use of reason for con- 
crete purposes and abstractions. This weakness 
is, according to Kant, the reason why the 
peoples of the Orient will never improve 
their situation of their own accord. The 
constant progress of the human race must 
therefore begin in the West, where it will 
reach perfection, and then spread to the East 
and embrace all the peoples of the globe. 

The author remarks in answer to this 
sentence by Kant that “it is unnecessary to 
prove at length that Kant erred in his 
judgement. Anyone who has read even one 
book of Indian philosophy knows that the 
Hindus employ concepts with the same 
exactitude as the men of the West, Kant 
was misled becauses of the fact that in his 
time Indian philosophical texts had not been 
translated.” As for Kant’s argument that there 
is no constant progress in the East, “an 
opinion which many in the West hold even 
today” (Glasenapp), it should be sufficient 
to point out that in the centuries between 
Augustine and Scotus Eriugens, not one great 
philosopher was produced in Europe at a 
time when the spiritual skies of India were 
alight with stars of the first magnitude (see 
page 45). 

It is true, however, that in other places 
Kant makes different statements on India. 
Thus he comments that the people of oriental 
India “‘all have the faces of philosophers.” 
“When an European makes fun of them 
they love to remove themselves in order to 
avoid dispute.” Kant tells his students, 
further, that the Hindus listen attentively 
when Christian missionaries tell them of 
Christ and his miracles, They do not argue. 
But afterwards when they tell, in turn, of 
their own faith, the Christians lose their 
patience and ask: How can you believe such 
lies? Then the Hindus grow angry and 
answer: We believed everything you told us 
without demanding any proofs, why do you 
not believe us? 

The extent of Kant’s knowledge of the 
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KANT AND 


details of geography can be learnt from the 
fact that one of his lectures mentioned that 
Cochin contains some thousands of Jewish 
families who came there before the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar and know very little about 
the prophe's and Christ. 

Kant made some fantastic attempts to find 
connections between the Orient and _ the 
Jewish Scriptures, He remarks that the name 
of Abraham is similar to the name of Brahma, 
and “this similarity might not be a similarity 
of name alone.” Abraham apparently dwelt 
within the borders of India! He also attempts 
to find the connection between Abraham and 
Tibet, “the birthplace of the arts and 
sciences, where it will be possible to find 
the key to all of history.” In his book ‘Faith 
within the Boundarics of Reason’, he makes 
the conjecture: that the Khazars came from 
Tibet: He also knows that there are Jews 
in China who have very little knowledge 
of Judaism, 

Kant wrote a very interesting judgement of 
the political importance of China. “China has 
always been the most powerful state and it 
will always remain such.” Kant’s opinion of 
China, as expressed in his lectures at different 
times, underwent change. Since he drew his 
information from secondary sources, these 
changes in the philosophet’s ideas on China 
reflect the changes in general intellectual 
European opinion concerning the Chinese. 
The roots of these changes are also important. 
Internal disputes between the various Catholic 
orders influenced European ideas on China! 
When, during the 17th century, the Jesuits 
brought the first information about China 
to the Occident, the West was excited by the 
amazing organization of the Chinese state, by 
the High Wall, by the tasteful Chinese 
gardens, and primarily by Chinese wisdom. 
Voltaire and Frederick, King of Prussia, 
extolled the Chinese because they had suc- 
ceeded in creating a morality based on 
feason alone, without any connection 
with religion, A “Chinese mode” developed 
in the West, However, the Dominicans and 
the Franciscans, opponents of the Jesuits, 
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turned against this “mode.” A number of 
books appeared which sought to prove that 
the Jesuit praises of China were biased. The 
Jesuits wanted the autocratic Chinese regime 
to serve as the example for the Jesuit order 
itself. With the intensification of the polemic 
against the Jesuits, China, too, began to lose 
favor in the West. In such strange ways 
historic relations are sometimes formed! The 
writings of Kant show, as the writer 1 :veals, 
this change in evaluation, Between 17/2 and 
1785 his judgement changed completely. 

Kant also lectured on Japan. Among these 
lectures we find an interesting sentence: “Ja- 
pan is a country which isolates itself as 
much from the rest of the world as if it 
were another planet.” He justifies this 
isolation, because of the difficult experiences 
of the oriental peoples at the hands of the 
West. In his small (but great) book on 
“Eternal Peace”, Kant says some stirring 
words on the relations between Europe and 
Asia: China. and Japan, who have already 
experienced these guests, acted wisely there- 
fore when the former allowed entry only 
to the port cities but not to the interior, 
and when the latter permitted even entry 
only to one European country, Holland, but 
without allowing them, like prisoners, to 
come into contact with the natives. 

We have no room here to discuss the 
sccond section of the book, which contains 
a philosophical discussion. The importance of 
the first part, which was described here, lies 
in the fact that we learn, by the example 
of the thinker who determined the path of 
the history of philosophy in the 19th century 
and whose influence has remained strong to 
the present day, difficult it is 
to free oneself from the pride of the 
European and to penetrate objectively into 
the spiritual world of the Orient, and this 
even though he was most extremely critical 
of western colonialism. In spite of the fact 
that a change is taking place today, the 
path is still long before the West will 
achieve full understanding of the East. 
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NAHUM MANELSON 


IMMIGRANT YOUTH FROM EUROPE 


rey many young immigrants 
have come to Israel from Europe. 
They have been absorbed by agricul- 
tural settlements, as individuals or in 
groups. These young immigrants pre- 
sented many problems to the immigra- 
tion authorities. 

My experience with these young 
people during the last six months has 
led me to conclude that the main 
problems they face are the lack of 
adequate accommodation, the inability 
of a large proportion of the parents 
to support their families, the absence 
of communication with their 
mediate enviroment because of their 
ignorance of Hebrew, and the question 
of whether they should join kibbutzim 
(collective settlements). 

These difficulties tend to prey on 
the children’s minds and induce nostal- 
gia for their old way of life, in most 
cases connected with their former so- 
cial standing. This in turn places grave 
stumbling blocks in the path of their 


im- 


NAHUM MANELSON is the teacher of a 
group of “Noar Oleh” (immigrant youth), 
in one of the kibbutzim. 





ISRAEL 





integration into Israel society. They 
come from families with an extremely 
high rate of divorces, broken homes 
and widows -— a circumstance which 
aggravates the situation. 

The first concern of nearly all the 
parents is to “fix up their children 
somewhere.” This is part of their at- 
tempt to eliminate the irritations and 
difficulties of the transition period. | 
Further, they do not their | 
children to interrupt their studies, and 
they want them to learn Hebrew (a 
language which appears to most of 
the parents to be a strange and dif- 
ficult one) as soon as possible. They | 
wish to see the problem of their 
children’s education settled in order 
that they can devote themselves to | 
their own pressing problems of hous- 
ing, work, and the study of Hebrew. 

Most parents seek a temporary at- 
rangement for their children, planning 
to bring them home again when they | 
have learned sufficient Hebrew. 

Most of the children know two 
languages. 30 children had studied in 
Jewish schools and knew Yiddish. 
Hardly any knew other languages. 
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IMMIGRANT YOUTH FROM EUROPE 


f the 102 children, 50 were placed 

in general institutions (these were 
mostly the younger children), 3 in 
religious institutions, 22 in kébbutzim, 
10 in the Youth Aliyah village of Ra- 
mat Hadassah, from where they went 
to kibbutzim. The remainder have still 
to be placed. In two cases children 
could not be sent to regular institutions 
because of special difficulties. 

Nearly all these children were easily 
integrated into their new homes. To 
the best of my knowledge none of 
these children left these institutions 
and settlements, apart from a few who 
left immediately after arriving and 
were transferred to more suitable sur- 
roundings. 

It is interesting to note that despite 
all the adjustments which these child- 
ten have been forced to make, they 
have a mature understanding of the 
realities of life in Israel and of the 
specific problems facing them. 

I asked several of the boys and 
gitls to write to me about their first 
impressions of Israel. Several of these 
letters are reproduced here, in the 
children’s own words. 

S.Z., a boy aged 16, writes: 

“Even while in Europe I longed 
for my homeland, though I had _ne- 
ver seen it. Several times I tried to 
picture to myself what a Jewish State 
would look like. I tried to puzzle 
out how this state could exist, because 
I couldn’t imagine Jewish builders, 
policemen, sailors and farmers, or 
Jews defending their country and fight- 
ing for it. I know that it wasn’t easy 
to build up this country. And I 
know that we, too, will undergo hard- 


ol 


ships, but I am not frightened . by, 
this. I am ready to devote my 
strength, my energy and my knowledge 
to this country. I am prepared to de- 
fend all we have achieved and all 
we shall build in the future.” 

M. M., aged 11, the son of an in- 
ternationally-known scholar, writes: | 

“I like Israel very much. Everybody 
is very friendly, especially the children. 
The relations between teachers and pu- 
pils are excellent. Hebrew is a very mu- 
sical language, and the speed of progress 
is astonishing. Every inch of ground 
is exploited here. I love the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. There are so many holidays 
that children can enjoy and celebrate. 
Another thing I like is the dislike of 
alcohol. People here are so attached: to 
the country that they would not dream 
of leaving it under any circumstances.’* 

K.P., a 16-year old girl, the daughter 
of an active Communist, wrote in her 
letter : ' 

“I faced the problem of my Jewish- 
ness late in life. I knew of my Jewish 
origin, and never concealed it. But I 
never worked out the full implications. 
The land where I was born was my 
homeland. Changing my homeland, and 
replacing my former patriotism with a 
love of Israel, was a tremendous ex- 
perience for me. I thought it would be 
much more difficult to change myself 
to a Jewess, and even more of a 
problem to make Israel my new home- 
land. Yet I can say with complete 
satisfaction that what I found | here 
was very different from what I had 
imagined or heard. The revelation came 
on board ship. A woman was about to 
give birth, and a helicopter was sent 
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to take her to the mainland. The realiza- 
tion that all this could be done to save 
one human life, and done by Jews, 
who were thought of as cowards in my 
former country, had a wonderful ef- 
fect on me. The same feeling seizes me 
when I see Jews working in the fields, 
building houses and roads and ‘serving 
willingly in the army. 

“I am not yet a true Israel patriot. 
But I see clearly the differences between 
my former life and my present one. I 
believe that there is genuine freedom of 
speech here, that a person can walk 
in the street with his head held high 
and with pride. I am sure that I will 
find my place here in Israel.” 

Other children notice deficiencies 
and express their opinion about negative 
aspects of Israel life. For example, Y. 
Ka 19-year old girl, writes : 

“I like Tel Aviv very much. The 
young people here dre healthy-looking 
and well-dressed, and live in comfort- 
able flats. But there are several things 
I dislike here. Firstly, the young people 
have bad manners. During cinema per- 


formances they talk in loud voices, eat 
peanuts, throw the shells on the floor 
and even on people. In buses they don’t 
give their seats to old people. There 
are too many beggars, and a solution 
could be found for this. In my former 
country the standard of living is lower 
than Israel’s, on the average, yet a 
beggar is a rare sight.” 


| t is too early to predict the future 

of these young immigrants from 
Europe. The supreme test for most of 
them will be the beginning of the 
coming school year. In my opinion, two 
factors will determine their future in 
their present environment : 

1. The children’s adjustment to 
their new way of life. 1 have the im- 
pression that these children are seeking 
“a new faith,” because all they believed 
in in the past has been destroyed. 

2. An adequate program of Stu- 
dies at a satisfactory level. All the 
children are anxious to continue their 
studies, to obtain their high school 
diplomas and to acquire professions. 





IN A YEMENITE SCHOOLROOM 


(continued from page 39) 

“May your fathers be cursed, it’s 
impossible for a man even to relieve 
himself in peace !” 

“You’re nothing but the seed of 
bastards ! Amalek !” 

This went on until he came to his 
cushions and sank down on them 
enraged and exhausted, and suddenly 


from under him came the sound of 2 
tremendous explosion which battered 
his ear drums and confused his senses. 
And then the children burst into 4 
gale of laughter which was uncontroll- 
able. For each boy caught by the mori’s 
angry whip only added to the mefti- 
ment at his discomfort. 
(Translated by Aubrey Hodes) 
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EZRA RIVLIS 


THE "PEACE” COOPERATIVE 


M any grim and tense years of feda- 
yeen raids and border patrols had 
to pass before the Bedouin of the Negev 
could realize a cherished dream of some 
of the tribes’ wiser elders: the establish- 
ment of the first Bedouin farming co- 
operative in Israel, and, for that matter, 
in the entire Middle East. 

“Peace” was the name the Bedouin 
chose for their new cooperative — and 
indeed its establishment was only made 
possible by the eased security position 
in the strategic area of the Negev. The 
Sinai Campaign put an end to the fe- 
dayeen raids, and life took a more 
normal course. Shortly afterwards, the 
tevolutionary step was taken — a gigantic 
leap across centuries of nomadic life 
and backwardness, and the Bedouin 
exchanged their primitive camel-drawn 
ploughs for shining red tractors. Instead 
of picking the barley by hand and 
threshing the grain, the Bedouin now 





EZRA RIVLIS, a member of Kibbutz Yad 
Mordechai, is the Negev correspondent of 
the Hebrew daily Al-Hamishmar (Mapam). 
Feature articles on the Bedouins and on 
archeological finds in the Negev are his 


hobby. 


operate a modern combine, which does 
the work of hundreds of laborers. Anti- 
quated systems of ploughing and sow- 
ing, which ruined the topsoil and lower- 
ed the yield of grain, have been replaced 
by scientifically-planned crop rotation 
and contour ploughing, the use of 
chemical fertilizers and other innova- 
tions of 20th century agriculture. 

The significance of this overthrow- 
ing of centuries-old traditions can only 
be appreciated by those who know the 
Bedouin and their conservatism, their 
nomadic habits and their resistance to 
change. Inevitably the adoption .of 
modern farming techniques has left its 
mark on every aspect of the life of the 
Israeli Bedouin: on the education of the 
younger generation, on the young 
people's desire to enrich their knowledge, 
on the internal relation between the 
various tribes. Soon the influence of. 
this revolution will be felt in a change 
in the attitude towards the Bedouin 
woman, at present virtually without 
rights of any kind, in the complete 
abandonment of nomadic ways of life, 
the erection of permanent houses and 
the establishment of villages rooted to 
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one spot, accompanied by a general 
increase in the standard of 


health and culture. 


living, 


Nyomee who knows the Negev will 
wonder at this. It is impossible for 
two radically opposed ways of life — one 
based on scientific progress and the 
other bogged down in the feudal back- 
wardness which is only too typical of 
the Middle East — to exist side by 
side. Ultimately the barriers between 
them had to collapse. And this is 
especially true if there are conscious 
forces working to bridge the abyss be- 
tween the two sides. 

The secretary of the cooperative, 
Sheikh Musa al-Atawna, recently par- 
ticipated as a member of the presidium 
of a conference of Arab cooperative 
societies. In his speech * before a large 
audience of both Jews and Arabs, 
Sheikh Musa praised the Negev kibbu- 
tzim of Shoval, Devir, Lahav and Beit 
Kama, from whom the Bedouin had 
learned modern agricultural techniques 
arid who had inspired them to found 
their cooperative. 

‘The achievements of the kibbutzim 
and other Jewish settlements in the 
Negev, their high yields and prosperity, 
their mechanization and organization of 
labor, the education of their children 
and, above all, their strong desire to 
help their Bedouin neighbors, have long 
been: a subject of discussion in the tents 
of the nomads. Jew and Arab farmers 
in the Negev have worked side by side, 
shared one another's hardship in years 





* The speech was published in NEW 
OUTLOOK, October 1957. 


of drought, rejoiced together at a good 
harvest, and shown mutual understand- 
ing and respect, ever since the first 
settlements went up in the area in 1946, 

One day in October 1957 Yisrael 
Barzilai, Israel’s Minister of Health, 
paid a visit to the Bedouin encampment 
at A-Dolm, in the Eastern Negev. 
During the friendly conversation be- 
tween the Minister and the heads of 
the tribes, Mr. Barzilai asked them how 
their present economic situation compar- 
ed with their situation in the days of 
the British Mandate. Sheikh Ali Abu 
Qurainat replied: “In the days of the 
English we had much produce, but it 
was imposible to sell it, and thus it 
was all worthless; in the first years of 
the State of Israel they took away every- 
thing from us and we remained without 
a penny; but today we have land and 
flocks, there is a demand for the produce 
of our fields, and the income from the 
sale of our produce is encouraging and 
a stimulus to greater effort.” 


~ is an accurate picture of the cur- 

rent situation. The unflagging de- 
mand in Israel for agricultural produce 
of all types has spurred the Bedouin 
on to increase the yield of meat, milk 
and wool from his flocks, and to pro- 
duce more crops, because he is certain 
of finding a buyer at a_ satisfactory 
price. The part of the Negev inhabited 
by the Bedouin has become an important 
source of meat and grain for the whole 
country. In the Mandatory period it was 
not worth the Bedouin’s while to invest 
work and money in improving his land, 
to increase his flock of sheep and to 
build up his herd of camels. He was 
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satisfied if he could find enough graz- 
ing for a few sheep and goats -and 
extract a few sacks of grain from the 
large area he cultivated. Today things 
have changed; produce can be sold and 
transformed into money, and in the 
markets of Beersheba the Bedouin can 
buy clothes, shoes, watches, aluminium 
utensils and other valued articles. Today 
people in the Negev will tell you that 
the natural laziness of the desert dweller 
has disappeared to a certain extent, 
because he is rewarded for his efforts 
and initiative. 

This is the background to the evolu- 
tion of the “Peace” Cooperative. Further, 
the tribes are short of hands to perform 
the laborious task of threshing the grain, 
and it is more profitable to fatten the 
camels and sell them to the meat dealers 
of Nazareth and Haifa than to use them 
for ploughing. The Bedouin are anxious 
to obtain as much grain, hay and straw 
as possible from their fields. Thus was 
born the idea of using mechanical equip- 
ment and artificial fertilizers, as the 
Jews did; not for a landlord, a stranger 
who lived far away and never visited 
the fields, but for themselves, and in 
their own cooperatively-owned,  co- 
operatively-worked fields. 

The cooperative was registered, as 
tequired by law, only a short while ago, 
after 3 years of preparation and struggle. 
It comprises 14 members, who own 
several new tractors, ploughs, fertilizing 
machines, wagons and combines. It has 
an accountant and a secretary, the latter 
being 38-year-old Sheikh Musa, famed 
all over the Negev as a progressive 
Arab Sheikh, who watches over his 
tribe's welfare and does not despise 


manual labor. The Negev Bedouin re- 
late with wonder how Sheikh Musa 
rolls up his sleeves and travels over the 
fields on the combine from dawn to 
dusk, perspiring in the summer heat. 


Aw Suleiman al-Romeili, a black- 
haired youth of 20, whose eyes 
bespeak energy and intelligence, is no 
longer content with modern mechaniza- 
tion and an ordinary membership in 
the cooperative. He already has a more 
ambitious program — to build a per- 
manent dwelling for his family, a stone 
house which would stand on his own 
plot of land, which should have a 
lavatory and bathroom, a kitchen with 
running water, and even trees in the 
garden... He has seen this type of house 
in the Jewish villages, and he liked 
what he saw. Life, he says, will be 
much happier once he has the house... 
One day I asked Atiyeh and Ali 
Ibrahim al-Awara, another member of 
the cooperative, what their plans were 
for the future. What would they do 
with the money they would earn from 
their farming endeavors? They did not 
talk about buying another wife, or of 
burying the money in a jar in the 
ground. “We are dreaming about put- 
ing up a special kind of village, where 
only members of the cooperative would 
live. It would have white houses, a 
garage for repairing our equipment, a 
store, a school for al] the children, 
and taps in all the houses, instead of 
water from the well.” 

I am certain that one day this 
dream will be realized. And it will not 
be the only Bedouin village. For al- 
ready the second cooperative is being 
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organized, under the name of “Negev 
al-Jedid” (‘‘the new Negev’). And the 
name is an appropriate one. The Negev 
is indeed changing its character. Head- 
way is being made, slow at times but 
always steady. Here and there one 
encounters officials who are not in 
touch with this new spirit among the 
Bedouin. But the march of progress 
continues. The Government has announc- 
ed its intention of granting loans to 
the cooperatives, in order that they may 
buy seed and fertilizer. Plans are being 
prepared for the renting of several 
thousand dunams, to be farmed co- 
operatively. The Ministry of Agriculture 
is principally responsible for the de- 
velopment, and several of its higher 
officials have shown great understand- 
ing of the Bedouin and sympathy for 
their aspirations. The Department of 
Soil Conservation recently began pre- 


paring a considerable area of land in 
order to improve the region’s grazing 
and considerable sums have been inyest- 
ed in the planting of good pastur 
grasses in the Um-Batin area, adjoining 
the Hebron road. The plan calls for 
the establishment of a model farm with 
3,500 dunams of artificial pasture. This | 
will serve as a pilot plant for the sheep. 
farmers of the entire area. Perhaps in 
future years the first cooperative of 
modern Bedouin shepherds will arise 
here... 

The present request of the Bedouin 
in the Negev can be summed up in one 
sentence: “Speed up the implementation 
of the promises to develop the tribes!” 
The progress made to date has been 
encouraging, but much more remains 
to be done. The foundation of the co- 
operatives is only the first stage in the 
list of essential steps to be taken. 


INTERNATIONAL WORK CAMP 


Work camps are not a new phenomenon 
in Israel. Before the establishment of the 
state many organizations sponsored work 
camps (usually in cooperation with a kib- 
butz) to help develop this country. However 
in 1952 the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee started camps of a different nature. 
The AFSC has been interested in this idea 
since 1934, when a work camp in western 
Pennsylvania helped a stricken village install 
a water supply system. 

The stated aims of the work camp move- 
ment have not changed basically since 1934: 
“To give young people an opportunity to 
acquire first-hand experience of physical, so- 
cial, and industrial problems in areas of 
conflict; to combine this knowledge with 
and to obtain it through work for a com- 


munity; and to explore the possibilities of 
initiating social changes by non-violent techn- 
ques.” More specifically there are four major 
work camp aims: 1) to assist the acquisition 
of knowledge through acquaintance (such as 
a realization of what it means to work with 
one’s hands, etc.); 2) to provide a basically 
democratic and cooperative group experience, 
3) to develop a philosophy of life which | 
includes honesty, self-discipline, a clearly | 
defined set of goals for the individual, and 
natural habits of work, sleep, play, study; 
etc.; 4) to develop the faith of the individual 
in the means and methods of non-violence 
in social, economic, and inter-personal pio 
blems, 

There is yet another work camp aim that 
applies especially to the Israel program. This 
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INTERNATIONAL WORK CAMP 5? 


is the desire to bring together people of as 


many different backgrounds as possible, In - 


practice this means that Jews and Arabs, as 
well as a selected group of volunteers from 
abroad, meet each summer in AFSC projects. 
By bringing these people together the AFSC 
hopes that they will get to know each other 
as individuals, rather than as Jews and Arabs 
or Americans. In many respects this can be 
the greatest contribution that work camps 
can make in this area of tension. 

The volunteers come from many different 
backgrounds: social, political, racial, national 
and religious. The composition is usually 
one-third foreign (chosen by the AFSC office 
in Paris), one-third Jewish Israeli, and one- 
third Arab Israeli. 

There have been eleven work camps in 
Israel, The first camp took place at Kfar 
Vitkin for six weeks during the summer of 
1952 and helped to build the first Youth 
Hostel in this country. Since then a regular 
pattern has been established of two work 
camps during the year: a short spring camp 
of two weeks, and a longer camp of six 
weeks during the summer. The spring camp 
has often emphasized the balance between 
work and study. The last spring camp was 
held at Ben Shemen Children’s Village, and 
five hours a day were devoted to the work 
of landscaping the new Elsa and Albert Ein- 
stein School, while three hours were devoted 
to a planned discussion and study topic. 

The summer camp is the major effort of 
the year. It is to this camp that volunteers 
come. from many countries, This year there 
were volunteers from the USA, England, 
Holland, Denmark, Switzerland, Greece and 
Germany. These campers were all experienced 
and were chosen because of their high 
quality. This summer, instead of one six-week 
work camp, two three-week _ work camps 
were held, The first camp was at the Arab 
village of Abu Ghosh in the Jerusalem Cor- 
ridor, The project was to repair the interior 
roads of the village so that trucks and cars 


could have more freedom in entering and 
leaving the village. The campers lived in the 
village school and cooked their own meals, 
the food coming from local sources, Excellent 
relations were maintained with the villagers, 
who were constantly offering coffee and also 
taking a sincere interest in the progress of 
the work. Although few of the villagers 
helped the campers work, there were many 
close relationships. As usual it was the Arab 
volunteers who helped allay the first sus- 
picions of the villagers, who were afraid 
the work camp was in Abu Ghosh to 
acquire something. By the time the camp 
had finished the mukhtar had treated the 
camp to a magnificent feast. The chief of a 
nearby village, Ein Rafi, also killed -the 
fated calf. The work camp also spent . 
weekend visiting the ancient ruins of Caesarea. 
as well as a few days in Jerusalem. 

The second period was held at Tel Ha- 
shomer Hospital near Tel Aviv. The work 
project was the preparation of the grounds 
for a garden in which both patients and 
staff will be able to relax. The campers 
lived in a nearby barrack and ate in the 
central dining room. The hospital put its 
bus at the disposal of the camp, with the 
result that interesting trips were planned to 
show the foreigners Israel and to help cement 
democratic group life. The entire work camp 
attended a performance of “The Diary of 
Anne Frank” given by the Habimah Theater 
in Tel Aviv. 

The work camp movement in Israel pro- 
vides a real opportunity for young Israelis 
to come into contact with people from dif- 
ferent countries and also other Israelis. With 
no political axe to grind, work camps can 
help to serve the world’s desire for peace 
and freedom and provide a stimulating ex- 
perience for many people. 


Acre 
MICHAEL WRIGHT 
American Friends Service Committee 








SCIENCE AND CULTURE 


IRAQ SOCIETY IN LITERATURE 


Beirut, Lebanon, was the host last Septem- 
ber to the 17th Congress of the International 
Institute of Sociology. Delegates from 27 
countries, Eastern and Western, including 
Russians and Americans, participated, For the 
first time since its establishment in 1893, the 
Institute held its Congress in a non-European 
country. 

The delegates heard many lectures on a 
great variety of subjects, such as the problem 
of displaced persons, the role of sports and 
the cinema in social development, problems 
of under-developed countries, etc. During the 
Congress, the delegates from the Arab count- 
ties announced their intention of establishing 
an Arab Institute of Sociology. 

Prof. Jacques Berque of the College of 
France, a member of the French delegation 
to the Congress, delivered a lecture entitled 
“Iraqi Society as depicted by some of its writ- 
ers.’ The following summary of this lecture 
was given by the Beirut French language 
daily L'Orient: 

After pointing out the lack of first-hand 
writing on the social history of the countries 
of the Orient, Prof. Berque said that, never- 
theless, it would be unfair not to give credit 
to the Arab writers, scientists, novelists or 
artists, whose works reflect their subjective 
reactions to the realities prevailing in the Arab 
countries, The legacy of Bedouinism, or no- 
madic life, according to the lecturer, weighs 
heavily on all branches of Arab culture, In 
this connection it is interesting to point out, 
after six centuries, the parallel between the 
contradictions between Bedouins and the city 
dwellers which dominate the thoughts of a 
14th century Tunisian writer, such as Ibn Khal- 
doun, and of a contemporary Baghdad es- 
sayist, Ali el Wardi. In a recent brochure, 
which aroused stormy discussion, el Wardi 
went as far as to see in this fundamental 


discord in origins, types and walues the source 
of many of the present-day trends in his 
country. El Wardi may be compared to 
the 18th century French philosopher Hip- 
polyte Taine, who tried to explain literary 
and artistic works as well as historical facts 
by pointing out the triple influence of race, 
environment and time on these human. activi- 
ties. The dualism in Arab society, el Wardi 
points out, goes very far. It results in all 
sorts of phenomena: sex segregation, reaction- 
ary movements, aggressiveness, moral and 
social schisms, which are aggravated by the 
differences between the classic Arab language 
and the dialects. These differences also lead 
to differences in concepts. 

Though this theory is pushed to extremes, 
its virtues are not weakened, because it is 
founded on solid observation and experience. 
For a whole oriental generation, the 
access to mechanized civilization has meant 
the liquidation of ancient values, of which 
the patriarchal, dynastic and chivalrous life 
of the Bedouin were the everlasting symbols. 
Now this preservation of symbols which 
is the tribe, is menaced by an evolution which 
rejects the virtues of the Bedouin way of 
life and at the same time exhausts its re- 
sources and brings out all its deep miseries. 
The debate is no longer a discussion of the 
virtues of city life as compared with that of 
the country, but rather an indication of the 
cry of the humiliated and offended against a 
definite social order. 

Particular mention was made of the works 
of the Iraqi writer Dhoun Noun Ayoub. 
He began in 1937 by publishing a collection 
entitled ‘al Dahaya” (“The Victims’). Later 
he published a number of novels such as 
“When the Tempest Rises’, “The Famine”, 
“Those who Labor’, “The Revolutionary”, 
and “The Gallows’, 
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The theme’ of “The Gallows” is that of the 
revolt of a Bedouin at the call of his tribal 
chieftain. Finally captured, he is sentenced to 
death. He does not understand anything of 
what is happening to him. One day he is 
notified that he is destined to the gallows. 
He does not know what the word means. 
Fortunately for him, following an obscure 
turn of events, he is liberated. The officer 
who conducts him outside the prison tells 
him: “Run along, you have been hanged.” 
He departs not understanding the reason for 
the revolt, its failure or his alleged execu- 
tion. 

The chef-d’oeuvre of Noun Ayoub is his 
novel “The Hand, the Earth and the Water,” 
published in 1948, This novel plunges the 
reader into the midst of one of the central 
problems of the Arab countries, agrarian re- 
form, The novel is a pessimistic one, as are 
most of the Arab novels of this gene- 
ration. They describe partially weak charactors 
who rebel against formidable social handicaps. 
Noum Ayoub’s novel is generous in details. 
Despite its somewhat journalistic style it still 
has great literary value because of the in- 
tensity of the intellectual and social themes 
which it brings into play. It is a most exact 
documentary on the feudal regime which was 
dominant during the period described by the 
author and which was marked by complete 
complicity between the powerful rural land- 
lords and the country’s administrative ap- 
paratus. The book contains a description of 
the spirit of the peasants and of the antithesis 
which exists between the simple people and 
the more intellectual elements who are the 
descendants of these simple people and who 
aspire to return to them. The love of the 
land is depicted by the magnificent portrait 
of the sheikh who grasps a handful of soil, 
smells it profoundly and assures himself that 
there is no better soil anywhere. 

Sometimes, in the Iraqi novels, the impact 
of ideals on bitter reality provokes neither 
revolt nor a call for reform, but a sort of 
evasion. The Iraqi novel strikes us by its 
tendency to symbolism. It could be said that 
the modern Egyptian school is marked by its 
tealism and its concrete naturalism. In Iraq, 


however, the immigrants from faraway Asia, 
with their future still confused, produce, as a 
result of the pressures of social development, 
effects which are by turn explosive and eva- 
sionary. It is sufficient to run through some 
of these works, most of which, unfortunately, 
have not yet been published, in order to 
realize the special qualities of this young 
school. 

The tragic dilemma of the uprooted fellah 
is to be seen in almost all these novels. The 
separation of the newly-become  city- 
dwellers from the land produces the most in- 
jurious effects. Abdul Melik el Nouri, another 
Iraqi author, in his collection of short stories 
entitled “Nashid el Ard” (The Song of the 
Land), calls this new humanity the humanity 
of clay. 

There is the story of the Baghdad reporter 
whose origin is a distant Iraqi village. He 
tells his friends that he has come from his 
peaceful village to this cursed city — mad- 
inatukum al mal’una. Sitting in front of a 
mirror in his poor lodging in town he is 
horror-stricken, He sends away his landlady 
shouting like a lunatic: “my mother, I want 
my mother.” This mother is none other than 
the Land, the Soil. His conscience is divided 
into two, He finds no peace but in the depths 
of the Tigris, and there he goes of a quiet 
evening in order to enjoy the calm of the 
waters. There, he suddenly sees a vision. He 
sees a group of men and women all dressed 
in white (the colour of the clothes farmers 
wear is black). The countryside is green. 
White on green. But there are no trees. The 
lack of trees in the vision is part of the 
story, for trees symbolize patience and slow- 
ripening. This human society, all innocence, 
exalts our hero and gives him confidence in 
himself and assures him of the values of 
goodness and tenderness, the tenderness of 
the peasants for the society which murders 
them. One day a song rises from this society. 
This is the song of the soil, nashid el ard, 
the hymn of the soil full of tears, full of 
the suffering of men. The song encourages 
a better humanity to go to another world. 
Thus, the revolt has turned into an evasion. 

E. H. 
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THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY'S NEW HOME 


The Hebrew University’s 33rd academic 
year was formally opened on November 
25 at the new campus in Jerusalem’s Givat 
Ram — the first such ceremony to be held 
in the University’s new home. A procession 
of faculty deans and members of the Uni- 
versity Senate and Executive Council opened 
the ceremony by filing into the recently- 
completed George and Florence Wise Audi- 
torium, an enclosed amphitheater built of 
brick and stone and panelled in wood. Pro- 
fessor Benyamin Mazar, President of the 
University, and Mr, Zalman Aran, Minister 
of Education and Culture, addressed the 600 
assembled guests. 

The corner stone of the Hebrew University 
was laid on Mount Scopus, overlooking the 
city of Jerusalem, on July 24, 1918, in the 
midst of the fighting between the Turks and 
the British for possession of the Holy Land. 
In April 1925 the University was officially 
opened by the late Lord Balfour, author of 
the Balfour Declaration. 

The Hebrew University remained on Mount 
Scopus under its great Chancellor, the late 
Judah Leib Magnes, until 1948, when, during 
the Israeli-Arab war, Mount Scopus became 
inaccessible. 

Article 8 of the Armistice Agreement bet- 
ween Israel and Jordan provides for ‘the re- 
sumption of the normal functioning of the 
cultural and humanitarian institutions on 
Mount Scopus and free access thereto.’ This 
promise has never been carried out, and Israel 
has been denied the use of the University 
premises, and the 500,000 volumes in the 
Jewish National and University Library. 

The University has never abandoned the 
hope of one day returning to Mount Scopus. 
It continued functioning in the New(Jewish) 
City of Jerusalem, in rented premises all over 
the city. As its work expanded and the number 
of students increased, it became necessary to 
rent more and more such premises, until in 
1956 the University was housed in some 50 
different buildings, few of them large enough 
or suitable for the purposes they served. 

By 1953 it became clear that the prospects 


of an early return to Mount Scopus were re- 
mote, As by this time the University had far 
outgrown even the buildings on Mount Sco- 
pus, consideration began to be given to the 
building of additional premises in the city, 
and a site for that purpose was allocated by 
the Israel Government. The site was dedicated 
on June 2, 1954. It covers an area of 500 
dunams (125 acres) in Greater Rehavia, on 
a ridge called Givat Ram, near the site of the 
new Knesset. Building after building has arisen 
on the formerly rocky and bare hillside, roads 
have been laid down and gardens planted, 
and some 2,000 students are already attend- 
ing classes in their new premises, It is hoped 
to complete the entire campus by 1960. 

The campus will eventually contain the Fa- 
culties of Humanities, Science, Social Sciences 
and Law, as well as the Jewish National 
and University Library (including the Shrine 
of the Book, which will house the seven Dead 
Sea Scrolls acquired by the Israel Government 
as a national treasure), student hostels and 
sports facilities. (The Hebrew University— 
Hadassah Medical School will be situated in 
the Hadassah University Medical Center at 
Ein Karem, where it is now under construc- 
tion, and the Faculty of Agriculture will 
move to Rehovot.) 

The 4,000 students at the Hebrew Univet- 
sity come from 45 countries. There are 50 
Arab and Druze students, About a third of 
the students are enrolled in the Faculty of 
Humanities. The language of instruction is 
Hebrew. The 600-man teaching staff of the 
University, like the student body, is drawn 
from almost every part of the world and ir 
cludes a number of men eminent in their 
respective fields. 

The Hebrew University hopes to continue 
in its new home to give an affectionate wel- 
come to members of every creed and race, 
and to fulfil the task it has set itself, ex- 
pressed in the words of Dr. Chaim Weizmann 
at the laying of the cornerstone in 1918: 
“To teach everything the mind of ma® 
embraces.” 

AH. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


A MISSION OF ISRAEL 
I welcome most warmly the foundation of 
the Jewish-Arab Association and the publica- 
tion of the journal NEW OUTLOOK. To 
seek active, constructive peace — not merely 
an absence of hostility — with the Arab 

world is indeed a mission of Israel. 
London VICTOR GOLLANCZ 


RIGHT TO HOLD 
AND EXPRESS OPINIONS 

“I emphatically don’t agree with what you 

say, but I'll defend to the death your right 

to say it !” 

I was distressed to read in the November/ 
December issue of NEW OUTLOOK the letter 
“No Need To Prove” and to note Mr. Zvi 
Icht’s failing to see your point in publishing 
articles like” Mr. Gupta’s. 

One of the fundamentals of democracy and 
liberty is the right to hold and to express 
one’s own opinions. I hope we are not head- 
ing for conditions where we should be de- 
nied the right not only of expressing our 
own but even of reading’ other people’s 
opinions, where books would be put on the 
“index and listening to foreign broadcasts 
punished by the death sentence. 

The NEW OUTLOOK is being published 
just for the purpose of providing a forum 
for the discussion of opinions whose free 
expression brings into the open and illustrates 
problems whose existence admittedly is not 
to everybody's liking. But just their publica- 
tion may serve as an incentive to finding 
contructive solutions on a factual basis. 
Nahariya ERICH MOLLER 


DEVELOPING THE MIDDLE EAST 

We have heard and still hear Western 
statesmen continually speaking of ‘Christian’ 
ideals and ethics on which public affairs 
ought to be conducted. Could these Christian 
ethics not be put into deeds with regard to 
a solution of the Middle East problems? 


Holy: Script -says ‘the Earth is the Lord's 
and the fullness thereof’ (Psalm 24). Does 
this not refer too to the oil which until 
now is the greatest boon with which the 
Lord — or nature, if you prefer — has 
blessed some of the Arab countries and 
which each of them exploits to its own ad- 
vantage. Could this gift not be used to deve- 
lop the whole Arabian peninsula and Egypt 
to the benefit of all her peoples instead of 
procuring riches for some of their ruling 
classes only 7? Would it be an utopian and, 
therefore, an impractical idea for the United 
Nations to form a Middle East Oil Authority 
whose task it would be to take over the 
exclusive exploitation of all the Middle 
Eastern oil wells and distribute the proceeds 
(or royalties) to each of the Arab and Per- 
sian. Gulf countries and Egypt in accordance 
with their needs and regardless if and how 
much oi! was produced in each of these 
countries. This would, in my humble opinion, 
procure sufficient means to develop all: these 
countries to a decent standard even in the 
smallest village. 


London K. BATTESEK 


RELATIONS BETWEEN JEWS AND 
ARABS ARE BASIC INTEREST 


I have just received the third issue of 
NEW OUTLOOK and I feel it my _ pleas- 
ant obligation to congratulate this important 
undertaking which has set out to fulfill a 
role whose absence has long been felt in the 
search for paths to understanding between 
the two peoples. The reader may or may not 
agree with one or another of the opinions 
expressed in the magazine, but there is no 
doubt that it deserves respect both for its 
approach to the material and for the manner 
of expression. 

At first glance it seems to me that the 
journal lacks a section devoted to short in- 

(continued on page 64) 








ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Though this plan has not yet been discussed 
or adopted by the Government as official 
policy, the material presented is of impor- 
tance as a description of the problems and 
possibilities of the Southern Negev (the 
souhern past of Israel) and as an outline of 
the steps which will be necessary for the 
development of this almost desolate area. 
Many of the proposals outlined are actually 
being carried out at the present time. 


The following is an outline of the plan 
put forward by Mr. Mordechai Bentov, Min- 
ister of Development, for settling 100,000 
persons (25,000 families) in the Southern Ne- 
gev within the next five years (1957—1962). 

The plan is based on the assumption that 
the Negev settlers will be able to make a 
living from the resources locally available. 
According to preliminary estimates an invest- 
ment of IL. 400 million will be needed for 
the implementation of this plan. IL. 200 mil- 
lion will have to be provided by the Govern- 
ment, while the rest should come from public 
and private sources. One of the primary con- 
ditions for the realization of this five-year 
plan is large-scale research, prospecting and 
experimentation. World and local experience 
has shown that in the long run such preli- 
minary investment is definitely worth while. 

Settling the Southern Negev (the area 
south of Beersheba) will be one of the main 
tasks of the State of Israel in the next five 
years. Although the region covers more than 
50% of the total area of the country, it is at 
present inhabited by less than 10,000 
people, ie. a little over %2% of Israel's total 
population. The Government has already done 
much for the dispersion of the population, 
especially in the Northern Negev (Lachish 
area). But it is nevertheless a fact that out of 
a total of 184,000 housing units built since 
the establishment of the State, only about 
2,000 (less than 1%) were built in the 
Southern Negev. 


The difficulty of settling the Negev derives 
from the fact that the customary methods, 
such as settlement on an agricultural basis, 
cannot be effective there. The settlement of 
the Negev must be founded on three factors: 

1) Exploitation of the Negev’s natural 

resources and minerals; 

2) Exploitation of the area’s geographical 

advantages; 

3) The conversion of Eilat into a large 

port for import and export, 
PHOSPHATES 

One of the most important of the Negev’s re- 
sources is phosphates. Seventeen concentrations 
of phosphate deposits have been discovered, 
some of them apparently of very good quality, 
in addition to the phosphate mine at Oron, 
which is already in ‘operation. According to 
experts the Negev contains 200—300 million 
tons of phosphate rock, valued at $2—3,000 
million, If Israel succeeds in developing the 
phosphate fields, it should be possible within 
five years to reach an export figure of a 
million tons, and to establish four or five 
small phosphate-mining towns. 

There are also extensive marketing possibi- 
lities, since the resurgent lands of Asia and 
Africa need increasing quantities of phos- 
phates. Experience has shown that our phos- 
phates, because of their reactivity, are espe 
cially suited to the East European countries, 
which mix them with superior Russian ores. 
The exploitation of new phosphate fields, 
like other Negev resources, depends on 
extensive prospecting and research. 

Phosphates can be processed for the pro- 
duction of valuable materials such as ele 
mentary phosphorus, which can be exported, 
and caustic soda, which is needed for pro- 
duction of chemicals for export, for the glass 
industry (Israel is an ideal country for this 
industry), and so forth. 

The mining and processing of the phos 
phate alone will create employment for 2,500 
breadwinners, 
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ECONOMIC 


DEAD SEA MINERALS 

The resources of the Dead Sea are almost 
inexhaustible. The possibilities of expanding 
the production of potash and bromine are 
being examined, initiating the production of 
various valuable potassium salts (while one 
ton of potash is worth about IL. 60, potash 
products are worth up to IL.1,000 per ton); 
extracting metallic magnesium and cheap 
chlorine for the production of caustic potash, 
etc. 


CLAY AND GLASS SAND 

Another mineral not yet mined is the su- 
perior flint clay which has been discovered 
in the Makhtesh (Crater) Ramon and which 
is worth $25—40 per ton (f.o.b.). Germany 
and Italy are prepared to buy up to 150,000 
tons a year from us, if we undertake to 
supply material of uniform quality regularly 
for five years. We have been unable to un- 
dertake this, since so far the Clay and Fine 
Sand Company has been able to ascertain the 
presence of only 150,000 tons, but it is be- 
lieved that there are about 1,500,000 tons 
available. 

With the discovery of very extensive de- 
posits of glass sand near Dimona and the 
construction of a sand washing installation, it 
is expected that the quality of the sand — 
and the glass manufactured from it — may 
be improved. In addition, the possibilities of 
the production of crystal glass are now being 
examined, As a home industry, this could 
serve as a source of income for hundreds 
of families, 


COPPER 

The extraction of copper is expected to 
begin in 1958, and in the course of time it 
will be possible to double the planned produc- 
tion of the copper plant at Timna. It may 
also be possible to mine the granite and 
marble found in the vicinity of Eilat for ex- 
port. 


DEVELOPMENT OF EILAT 
Plans for the development of Eilat are 
based on: 1) an export and import port; 
2) various industries; 3) tourism, The indus- 
trial undertakings being considered for Eilat 
include a cement factory, an oil factory, etc. 
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OTHER POSSIBILITIES 


Settlement of the Dead Sea area may also 
be based on the exploitation of the bitu- 
minous stone in the vicinity of Ein Bokek 
(the planning of a power station which is to 
use bituminous stone has already begun). The 
local hot springs, the development of tourism, 
and, of course, the industries connected with 
the exploitation of the Dead Sea resources 
would provide a further basis for settlement. 
Plans for a chemical industry center near 
Dimona are under way. 

There are also certain possibilities for de- 
veloping agriculture in the Negev, especially 
in the region of Tel Arad (between Beer- 
sheba and Sdom), where there are extensive 
areas fit for cultivation, provided that it is 
decided to allot 5—8% of the water available 
in the country for this purpose. It might 
also be possible to establish another two ot 
three new agricultural settlements in the Ne- 
gev and Arava, in addition to the existing 
ones (Ein Gedi, Yotvata, the Nitzana settle- 
ments, etc.). In addition, eucalyptus trees can 
be grown in the sands south of Beersheba, 
to supply cellulose for the paper industry, In 
the first stage (covering the 5 years under 
consideration), it is proposed to plant 50,000 
—100,000 dunams, i, e. 12,500—25,000 acres 
(the sands cover an area of half a million 
dunams). Altogether about 2,500 bread- 
winners could find their livelihood in agri- 
culture. 

As a result of the expansion of the basic 
industries and the establishment of heavy in- 
dustries in the Southern Negev, which are 
essential for the balancing of the national 
economy, light industries will naturally grow 
up. 

For the sake of the population of the Ne- 
gev and in order to enable the industries 
to pay their way, it will be necessary to 
construct a railway line from Beersheba to 
Eilat, to build good roads, to construct a deep 
water port at Eilat and to supply the Negev 
with cheap electricity. 

The entire plan, of course, will have to be 
carried out in stages and on the assumption 
that in the first years the main sources of 
livelihood. will be the building of housing 
and factories, as well as other development 
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works, such as railway construction, road 2. Processin;, of potassium salts 500 
building, etc. 3. Exploitation of clay, 
According to preliminary estimates, about gypsum, glass sand 1,000 
IL. 400 million will be needed for the em- 4. Development of Dead Sea 
ployment of 12,500 breadwinners in produc- and Ein Bokek resources 1,000 
tion (industry, agriculture, fishing, shipping, 5. Eilat — industry (including 
port work etc.). This includes the investment Timna) 2,500 
required for transportation ports and roads, 6. Eilat — services (export 
and amounts to about IL. 30,000 per bread- and import, tourism, ship- 
winner. For every family engaged in produc- ping and fishing) 750 
tion, another family will be able to find 7. Agriculture (including 
employment in various services (commerce, eucalyptus plantations) 2,500 
education, health, etc.), so that employment 8. Light industries through- 
would be assured for 25,000 families, or a out the Negev (garages, 
population of 100,000. workshops, etc.) 750 
EMPLOYMENT PROSPECTS SPLICE 
The following is a summary of the sources 12,300 
of livelihood in the Negev envisaged in the Number of breadwinners(production) 12,500 
plan : (services) 12,500 
1. Phosphate mining and Bread- Total number of breadwinners 25,000 
processing (phosphorus winners 25,000 families, with 4 persons per family, 
and caustic soda production) 2,500 equal a population of 100,000. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


(continued from page G1) 
formative notes on events, positive and nega- 
tive, among the Arabs of Israel and the 
environs. It is true on the other hand there 
may be no place for such a monthly summary 
since the frame of reference of the paper is 
the more general area of the Middle East 
and not Israel alone. But we cannot ignore 
the fact that the relations between the Jews 
and the Arabs in Israel are the basic interest 
of the circle which has gathered around NEW 
OUTLOOK, as can be seem from the fact 
that all the Sponsors are Israelis. Perhaps 
you will study my suggestion and decide 
whether it is worthwhile. 


Jerusalem. GAD FRUMKIN 
SHOULD NOT CALL OTHERS 
“ONE-SIDED” 


..1 would like to let you know that I 


appreciate the spirit of this publication. Give 
and take — in this way we may come nearer 
to the goal of living together in this world. 

I particularly enjoyed the contribution of 
Mr. Gupta — “Does Israel Belong in Asia.” 
I have only one objection to Mr. Benjamin's 
reply that: “Mr, Gupta’s article is a very 
one-sided polemic.” I believe that this sen 
tence takes away the cffectiveness of some of 
the points with which Mr. Benjamin rightly, 
in his viewpoint, replies. He should have 
acknowledged that Mr. Gupta has a different 
outlook, but he does not help his own 
case by calling Mr. Gupta’s article “one- 
sided.” 

I feel that your magazine is long overdue, 
and J hope that you will maintain a tolerant 
outlook in the NEW OUTLOOK, and am 
looking forward to further issues. 

Victoria, Australia ERNEST PLATZ 
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